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HE debate next Monday on Mr. Hardy’s Bill for facilitating Ex- 
changes in the Army will, it is believed, be the first serious 
debate of the Session, and unless the War Office recedes, Will be 
followed by a close division. As we have tried to show elsewhere, 
the effect of the Bill, intentional or unintentional, will be to restore 
Purchase, by allowing rich officers to pay comrades who stand 
above them to exchange out of their way, and it is doubtful 
whether the House, when once aware of the facts, will sanction 
so grossly reactionary a proposal. At all events, it is clearly 
the duty of the Liberals to maintain their policy, and insist 
on full debating at every stage of the Bill, so that the constitu- 
encies may have time to see who are the Members who propose to 
undo a work which has cost from six to eight millions. 


Household suffrage has illustrated itself in’ Stoke-upon-Trent 
by returning Dr. Kenealy, Counsel for the butcher who claimed 
the Tichborne baronetcy and was recently imprisoned for per- 
jury. The candidates were Mr. Davenport, a Conservative Q.C. ; 
Mr. Walton, an architect, who has been a working-man and is a 
strong Liberal; and Dr. Kenealy, who professes to contemn both 
parties. From the first it was evident that Dr. Kenealy—partly 
from his furious language, partly as the ‘‘heroic” assailant of Judges, 
Ministers, and Benchers, but chiefly as Counsel for the Claimant 
—was the popular favourite. A majority of the constituency are 
miners or potters, and as the election drew near it was evident 
that they had broken loose from the respectable classes, and that 
if Dr. Kenealy were not returned there would be a serious out- 
break. Elaborate precautions were taken to secure the peace, 
but they proved to be unnecessary, for on ‘Tuesday evening the 
Returning Officer announced that the numbers were,—for Kenealy, 
6,110; for Walton, 4,168; and for Davenport, 3,901. The news 
has been received by politicians of all shades with a kind of dis- 
may, as indicating a sudden development of political rowdyism, 
but there is no doubt that the election is legal. 


Dr. Kenealy appeared in the House of Commons to take 
the oaths on ‘Thursday night, and of course there was a 
“seene.” It has been the unbroken custom of the House 
for two centuries that a new Member elected during a sitting 
of Parliament should be presented to the Speaker by two 
Members, who, as it were, testify to his identity. Dr. Kenealy, 
however, either disregarded the custom, or could not find two 
Members to introduce him, and presented himself accompanied 
only by a fat umbrella. The Speaker reminded him of the custom, 
and Dr, Kenealy was beginning a speech on the Law of the 
House of Commons, when he was quictly told that he was not yet 
4“ Member, and ordered to withdraw. He withdrew accordingly, 
and Mr. Disraeli advised that under the circumstances of the case 
tie custom should be suspended on this occasion. Mr. Bright 
obj cted that the new Member had not been asked whether he 
wished for the usual escort, and offered, if Mr. Whalley would 
be one sponsor, to walk up the floor with the representative of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, whose acquaintance, however, he was careful 
to add, he had not yet made. Mr. Disraeli, however, prevailed, 








the rules were dispensed with, and Dr. Kenealy took his seat. He 
did not give notice of any intention to bring in a Bill for the 
abolition of Courts of Law, but yesterday announced his inten- 
tion of calling attention to the Tichborne trial on Tuesday, 16th 
March, and of moving a resolution. 


Mr. John Mitchell, who was convicted of felony for the Irish 
rebellion of 1848, and who, when liberated on parole in Van 
Diemen’s Land, gave up his parole under circumstances which he 
and his friends affirm to have given the Government there the 
full power to place him again in custody, while the officials of the 
colony assert that he never really put it within their power to re- 
arrest him, was elected on ‘Tuesday for the County of ‘Tipperary 
without opposition. He has just arrived in Ireland. He was here 
last year also, without being arrested. And it became, therefore, 
a nice question for the Government how to deal with the election 
of an escaped felon whom they have never attempted to molest 
when he was within their reach. 


This was the subject of a very warm debate on Thursday 
night, when Mr. Disraeli moved a resolution to the effect 
that Mr. Mitchell was incapable of being returned as a 
Member of the House of Commons. This was met by a pro- 
posal to refer Mr. Mitchell’s asserted legal disability to a 
Select Committee, on the ground that there is something para- 
doxical in the position that a man is so far a felon that he is 
under one of the civil disabilities of felony, and yet not so 
far that he incurs any other disability, criminal or civil. This 
proposal for delay was vigorously supported by Sir Henry James, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Lowe, Lord Hartington, and Mr. 
Forster, and resisted by the Attorney and Solicitor-General and the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Mr. 
Disraeli, in speeches which turned chiefly on the clearness of the 
law, though here and there, especially in the case of Mr. Plunket, 
there was angry reference to the asserted dishonourableness of 
Mr. Mitchell's escape. Mr. Disraeli used very high language as 
to the prerogative of the House, but it was not a question of 
prerogative, but of law,—and the law seems certainly unexpectedly 
involved in contradictions. Mr. Disraeli’s motion was carried by 
a majority of 167 (269 to 102), Whether Mr. John Mitchell is 
purged of his felony or no, the House of Commons is, for the 
present, purged of Mr. John Mitchell. 





Prince Gortschakoff has, it is said, answered Lord Derby's de- 
spatch, declining to take any part in the new Conference on the 
laws of war, in a conciliatory spirit; but the Czar is said to be 
much hurt at a refusal which, after the recent alliance between 
the two reigning Houses, he had not expected. Ile thought the 
Ministry sure to yield on pressure from the Court. The Russian 
journals, aware of this feeling, declare that England is sel- 
fish, or excited about incidents in Central Asia and Constan 
tinople, and threaten that the three Empires will take the 
own way. Telegrams are also arriving almost every day fron 
Vienna and Berlin, which represent the Czar as deeply offende: 
by the refusal, and are apparently intended to alarm public opinio 
in this country. Their authors, we think, gravely mistake the 
condition of English feeling. There is not the slightest desi. 
here to affront the Czar, or to refuse reasonable requests as a 
protest against Russian policy in general, but there is a clear de- 
termination not to alter the laws of war so as to increase the 
efficacy of great battalions. If the Czar really believed that any 
marriage whatever would affect English policy, his mistake is 
greatly to be regretted ; but the good-feeling he desires will not be 


| . 
| secured by a tone of menace which, if the people knew anything 


about the matter, would produce nothing but resentment. If the 
articles and telegrams from Moscow, Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna 
are uninspired, they are meaningless; and if they are inspired, 
they can only increase the disposition to watch closely every step 
that Russia is taking in the East. 








The recall of Sir B. Pine, Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
has enabled Lord Carnarvon to send out an ad interim ad- 
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ministrator, specially charged to report on the many questions recognised, under the well-known signature of “ —, p 
maintains in the Times of Thursday that there is no exey 


imputing a breach of privilege to Me 


which now press for settlement in that colony. ‘The relation 

between the natives and Europeans there is not satisfactory, 

the Government is a composite affair neither elected nor ap- | 
pointed, the finances want overhauling, and new arrangements | 
are required for the more thorough defence of the border. The | 
numbers of the colonists are so small that their judgment as | 
regards native policy is sometimes affected by a not unnatural | 
suspiciousness. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who has had an experience 
in the Dominion which will be of great use to him, has been 

selected for this task, and will, we trust, succeed both in placing 
the defences of the colony in a better position, and in convincing | 
the colonists that if firmness is the first essential in the govern- 
ment of dark races, a disposition to do justice is the second. A 
savage tribe which can safely defy the Government will defy it, 
but so also will a tribe which can see no safety except in defi- 
ance. With plenty of justice and a little light artillery, Kaffirs 
can be controlled, like any other savage tribes. 





The Lord Chancellor introduced his Bill for the Reform of 
the Patent Laws on Friday week. It is, to speak briefly, a 
Bill for restricting the too lavish grant of patents, which are now 
conceded for the most trivial improvements, and are never pre- 
ceded by an examination of the invention. No less than 4,500 
patents are granted every year, and most of them, says Lord 
Cairns, are ‘‘ mere drag-nets,” limiting the area of manufactures, 
and exposing manufacturers to the payment of black-mail. So 
great are the injury and irritation caused by this system, that 
Lord Cairns defended his plan first of all by the argument 
that unless they can be improved, and improved by restric- 
tions on inventors, patent laws must be abolished altogether. 
For the future, four Examiners of Patents are to be appointed, 
who shall examine all new patents, consult committees of experts, 
compel minute specifications, and finally report to the Law 
Officers whether an invention deserves a patent for seven or 
fourteen years. Moreover, the applicant who obtains a patent 
must cither use his privilege within two years, so as to supply the 
demand, or permit licensees to do so on reasonable terns, the | 
object of this latter provision being to prevent injurious mono- 
polies, such as would belong to any person who, having dis- 
covered a way to toughen glass, insisted that no one should 
sell tough glass but himself. Everybody would want his glass, 
the ordinary factories would be at a standstill, and yet nobody 
would get sufficient of the glass required. If the patentee fails to 
comply with this rule, the patent may be recalled. 








The Home-rulers in Parliament are taking up this Session the 
attitude of injured Moderates, who always speak so respectfully 
of their opponents that they are bound, in justice to themselves, 
to exact respect from their opponents. Yesterday week Mr. 
Sullivan tried to extract from Mr. Lopes an apology for speaking 
of the Home-rulers on the 10th of September last as ‘‘a disrepu- 
table band,” but Mr. Lopes would only declare that, speaking some- 
what loosely in an after-dinner speech, he had used the words in the 
sense of a ‘‘not creditable party,” and that he was describing, not 
the private characters of its members, but the anti-Imperial prin- 
ciples of the party itself. As he would not withdraw the offen- 
sive word, Mr. Sullivan on Monday raised a question of 
privilege about it in an elaborate speech, in which he cited 
a great many precedents of what he held to be similar breaches 
of privilege noticed by the House, and declared that the attacks on 
the Home rulers were becoming so systematic,—he cited, for in- 
stance, the case of Sir J. D. Astley, M.P. for North Lincolnshire, 
who had, however, apologised for speaking of some of them as a} 
‘pack of scoundrels,” and Mr. Hall, M.P. for Oxford, who had | 
declared some of them not “fit” to sit in the House of Com- 


B,.” 
mber ] ] mo fee 

eTs Who on y attac 
the character of other private Members, and only in Boiss. 
delivered outside the wal's of Parliament. It is only, he says 
imputations on the credit of “the proceedings of the 
House, or of those of its Committees, or of those of its members 
acting in discharge of their duty to the House itself,” which can 
be censured as breaches of Parliamentary privilege. If «B, p B” 


|is right, Mr. Disraeli must have been wrong, for he certain} 


admitted the abstract right of the Home-rulers to shelter them. 
selves under the privilege of Members, though he intimated that haq 


| the Government been abused in the same way, he should never 


have thought of appealing for protection to Parliamentary rules 
of privilege. But foolish as over-sensitiveness is, it does not seem 
easy to draw any distinct line of principle between imputing bad 
motives to Members “ acting in the discharge of their duties to the 
House,” and imputing the same to Members asserting their charac. 
teristic principles as a party in division and debate. Surely it is q 
part of a member’s duty to the House to stand by his political 
principles ; and anything which really prevented him from doing 
so, would be as mischievous as anything which disposed him to 
report unfaithfully to the House the upshot of a Commitee of Inquiry, 
It is childish work crying out because your enemies say you are 
‘disreputable ;’ but there does not seem much to choose between 
a charge of disreputable party combination, ara charge of dis- 
reputable execution of duties which the House itself had imposed, 
Still, thick-skinneduess is one of the first of political qualities, 


The Times of Monday publishes an interesting account of the 
benefits which the Navy will derive from the recent Orders in 
Council providing for the application of the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital. There was room for improvement in that wealthiest 
of English foundations, and that room has been occupied. Instead 
of 1,400 in-pensioners, there are now 6,000 out-pensioners. The 
widows of seamen and marines receive gratuities, their daughters 
are boarded and educated. The school for boys has been enlarged; 
the Naval College founded ; the infirmary and a grant of £4,000 
a year in pensions assigned to the Mercantile Marine. The Times 
takes to itself—justly, no doubt—the credit of having first sug- 
gested the Naval College, but somewhat invidiously assigns all the 
other reforms to the credit of the Duke of Somerset. But the 
facts are that the Greenwich Acts in question and the scheme for 
establishing the College at Greenwich were Mr. Childers’s. The 
Duke of Somerset no doubt saw the vice of the old system, in 
which he was uot alone; but the reform was all planned, and in 
great part carried out, by Mr. Childers. 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) is not prepared to 
recommend his friend, the Vicar of Owston, to resist legal pro- 
ceedings taken for the purpose of getting a tombstone describing 
a late Wesleyan minister as ‘*‘ Reverend” into Owston chureh- 
yard. ‘The Bishop thinks the Vicar of Owston will have done 
enough in refusing his consent, and need not resort to litigation 
to prevent the contagious tombstone from spreading the disease 
of a false terminology concerning holy orders through the 
Owston graveyard, Schism and false doctrine should be unhesi- 
tatingly resisted, so long as it does not involve ‘* heavy expenses.” 
Directly that is to be feared, it is safer for the Vicar to throw “the 
moral responsibility” on ‘‘those who do the wrong,” and to back 
That is prudent, but hardly inspiring 
counsel of the Bishop’s. The Wesleyans are prepared to incur 
‘heavy expenses’ to carry their point. The Bishop recommends 
a policy of non-resistance the moment the pocket is touched. 
‘« Resist not evil” said our Lord. ‘ Resist evil till it begins to 
cost money, not afterwards,” is apparently Dr. Wordsworth’s 


out of the controversy. 








mons, as well as Mr. Lopes,—that it became necessary to stop 
them. 
remarked that the invective of the Recess always had a 
conventional and unreal character, and that after-dinner 
speeches had no slur attaching to them on that account, 


since almost all the more important speeches of the House of | the 
| 142). 


Commons were after-dinner speeches,—appealed to Mr. Lopes 
to withdraw his not very violent oratorical excess, which Mr. Lopes 
did somewhat ambiguously and sulkily, rather expressing his regret 
if any one had been offended by his words, than any sense of 
self-reproach for them. However, the excuse was accepted, and 
the motion of censure withdrawn, the Home-rulers assuming a 
tone of magnanimous and dignified generosity, as of men to whom 
the language of vituperation was strange and shocking. 


A writer who probably intends his authorship to be easily 


Mr. Disraeli, in a very amusing speech,—in which he | 
| deceased wife’s sister was moyed by the Common Serjeant on 


| Wednesday, discussed after she usual fashion, with the display of 


| the matter. 


version, 





The second reading of the Bill for legalising marriage with a 


ancient arguments, and rejected by a majority of 29 (171 to 
The only new argument urged was, we think, that of Mr. A. 
Mills,—that so long as the women of England are not represented 
arliament, it becomes the House to consult their wishes in 
No doubt ; but which way does that argument tend? 
vsion to consider 


jin P. 


¢ 
“ 


Probably comparatively few women have had oce 
the subject at all, but of those who have, there is nothing to show 
that they wish to have a statute prohibitory, in all possible cases, 
of marriages with brothers-in-law. Even arguments like this, 
derived from purely conjectural premisses, did not succeed in 


disguising the fact that argumentatively the discussion has log 
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been exhausted. Why can the House never vote without previous 


debate ? a ee 
The Election Law will have to be revised, and that in this 


Session. A petition had been lodged against the return of Mr. 


Praed, the f 
of St. Ives, in Cornwall, on the ground of treating, and the Judge 


delivered judgment on Tuesday. It was proved that treating had 
been carried on on a large scale, and proved so clearly that Mr. 
Hawkins declared himself unable to go on with the defence, but 
it was also proved that neither Mr. Praed nor his agents had any- 
thing to do with the matter. He had absolutely refused to 
authorise the spending of sixpence in treating. The Judge (Mr. 
Justice Lush) therefore decided that the respondent and his agents 
were entirely innocent, but that the election, according to law, was 
yoid. It comes, therefore, to this,—that anybody who likes to 
distribute beer to electors to induce them to vote for the man he 
hates can vitiate that man’s election. Mr. Praed is to stand 
again, as the decision does not disqualify him, and will probably 
be elected, but such a condition of the law cannot be suffered to 
endure. If unauthorised treating can unseat a member, no 
member's seat is safe. The best remedy is probably the one sug- 
gested by Mr. Hawkins, to throw the whole costs of the petition 
upon the guilty parties. 

Mr. Cross’s Bill for pulling down city rookeries and covering 
the sites with barracks for artisans passed its second reading on 
Monday, under a shower of minute criticisms which would be 
better offered in Committee. The most important of them 


were, we think, those advanced by Sir Sydney Waterlow, who | 
wishes the Metropolitan Board to be able to condemn diseased | 


districts on reports from their own officers, thus relieving the 
Vestry officers of an unpleasant duty, desires that money should 
he raised on the security of the rates, and not merely of the land, 
and would pull down healthy houses if necessary to the com- 
pleteness of improvement. Sir J. Hogg and Mr. Rathbone also 
pressed this last point, which is most important, and might, we 
think, be secured by acompromise. The municipalities are only to 
pay market value for condemned areas, but if they take areas 
not condemned, but still required to open up the bad districts, 
they might be required to pay the usual ten per cent. additional. 
This will be the more easy, as the Treasury, we see, intends to 
lend money for the Act at 34 per cent., and requires repayment 
only in forty years. Both parties evidently intend to pass the 
Bill, and if Mr. Cross will take advantage of that, and strengthen 
his Bill here and there—for example, by making the permissive 
provisions compulsory whenever the death-rate of a district is 
above a certain per-centage—he will have given us a working 
measure, 


The most serious difficulty in the way of Mr. Cross’s plan is 
cost, and we are sorry to see that the last report of the Peabody 
Trustees is not encouraging. The Trustees have now been some 
years at work, but they have only succeeded in housing 954 families, 
each of which hasan average weekly income, in wages paid to its head 
alone, of £1 3s. 5d., while the buildings in which they are lodged 
only return 23 per cent. It is true the buildings last erected cost 
less than the earlier ones, but still none pay more than 3 per cent., 
and 5 per cent, must be obtained before such structures are paying 
speculations, The Trustees would do well to explain next year 
why they receive so much less than Sir Sydney Waterlow’s Com- 
pany does, and also the principle on which they fix their rents. 
At present they are clearly giving their lodgings,—that is, are 
accepting from motives of charity rents which would not pay 
business men. , 


The Army Estimates for the year are out, and provide for a 
total force of 186,821 Regulars of all arms. Of these, 100,059 
will be stationed at home, 23,912 in the Colonies (including 
10,000 men in the Mediterranean), and 62,850 in India. We 
shall have, besides, 118,000 Militia, 12,500 Yeomanry, and 
161,000 Volunteers,—or in all, little less than 400,000 trained 
men in the two islands. ‘That force, if we could depend on it, 
would be ample, but the allegation is that much of it is on 
paper, that the Army is incomplete, the Militia short by 
30,000 men, and the Volunteers perhaps twice as numerous 
as the body which would actually appear in battle. Still, to re- 
sist an invasion we can hardly have less than 250,000 available 
and efficient men. The cost of this force is £14,677,000, or 
nearly as much as the cost of the German Army. 


A frightful case of extortion on the part of an uncle 
towards his niece, which resulted apparently in the suicide 
of the latter, was brought to light in a coroner’s inquest 





Conservative Member for the wretched little borough | 


| held on Tuesday, at the Windsor Castle, Charles Terrace, Victoria 
Park, on the body of Sarah Phillips, aged twenty-one years, 
who was found to have drowned herself in the Regent's Canal. 
It appears that her uncle, Mr. Samuel Leech, had, without her 
husband's knowledge, been lending her money on interest at the 
| Tate of ashilling in the pound a week (i.¢., 260 per cent. per 
; annum); that this had beggared them, and that when the loan had 
| reached £7, Mr. Leech offered to let her have £15 if she would 
/pay £9 out of it, with £2 for interest, by the Wednesday 
before her death. She and her husband had not tasted food for 
two days, and when she applied to her uncle, he rattled the £15 
in her face, and declined to lend her another shilling except on 
first-rate security, and even refused three shillings to obtain food 
with. Mr. Leech admitted that he was in the habit of 1 nding 
money and charging a shilling in the pound per week,—or 260 
per cent. This is indeed a usurer,—i.c., not a man who charges 
a high rate of interest, but one who wrings advantages out of the 
want, incapacity, and feebleness of his victims. ‘Taking-in an idiot 
would hardly be baser. 


Mr. Horsman reserved his gravest charges against Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, in relation to the Liskeard election, for his letter of 
last Saturday,—being apparently irritated thereto by a very sharp 
letter of Mr. Courtney’s, which appeared in the Times of yesterday 
week. Those charges come to very little more than this,—that 
Mr. Courtney's word was not to be trusted; that he had been 
selected as a good candidate to fight Mr. Horsman, very soon 
after the failure of the Irish University Bill in 1873; 
that he was selected for the purpose by Mr. Hawke, 
an influential man in Liskeard, who had been greatly 
offended by Mr. Horsman’s free criticism of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government; and that Mr, Courtney's telegram to Mr, Hawke and 
subsequent arrival were due to Mr. Hawke's invitation, and were 
not, therefore, results, as Mr, Courtney had stated, unrelated to any 
previous communication with any one in the borough. On Tues- 
day, however, Mr, Hawke replied most positively that he had but 
once met Mr. Courtney, namely, in 1872, nine months before the 
Irish University Bill was rejected, that ‘‘ very few words passed 
between us, certainly Liskeard and its polities were not men- 
tioned ;” that he did not see Mr. Courtney again till February, 
1874, and that in the meantime he neither wrote to him, nor 
‘received a letter from him, nor from any one concerning 
him ;” and that, in fact, Mr. Hawke did not know Mr. Court- 
ney’s address. Mr. Courtney, again, declares that he did not 
know that he should be acceptable to Mr. Hawke or to any other 
elector of Liskeard, that he did not know Mr. Hawke's address, 
and had to telegraph to the friend at whose house he met Mr. 
Hawke in 1872, to get the address, and that when he telegraphed to 
Mr. Hawke to say he was coming he was entirely uncertain as to his 
reception. To all this, which is explicit enough, Mr, Horsman 
merely replies by saying, without much circumlocution, that he 
does not believe it, that he declines to apologise for his insinua- 
tions, and that if it were worth while to introduce fresh names 
into the discussion, which he thinks it is not, he could shake the 
statements. That is a very unworthy close to the correspondence. 
To traverse publicly the explicit word of two gentlemen for 
reasons avowedly kept back, is not the best way to secure belief 
even for that of an ex-Minister and skilful Parliamentary orator. 
The course of openly announcing, without exposing, the men- 
dacity of your opponents, is a dangerous one, if not also a little 
silly. 


It appears to be believed in Paris that a majority has been 
secured for a Senate, on a compromise proposed by M. Wallon 
and accepted by Marshal MacMahon. According to this project, 
the Senate will consist of 250 members, of whom 180 will be 
elected by the Councils-General, the Councils of the Arrondisse- 
ments, and possibly the large taxpayers, while the remaining 
seventy will be appointed by the Assembly itself. The elected 
members are to sit for six years, and the nominated members 
possibly for life. It is supposed that the Right Centre, Left 
Centre, and Left will all support this compromise, in which case 
its success is assured ; but some of the details may yet excite dis- 
union, the Left in particular fecling that it is called upon to 
concede too much. The power of dissolution, it must be remem- 
bered, and the veto are alike to be conceded to this body, which, 


| if it is too Conservative, may arrest progressive legislation alto- 


gether. The Left, therefore, watch its formation with a jealousy 
which may prove too strong for their leaders, who are inclined to 
establish the Republic at all hazards. 








Consols were at the latest date 923-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESTORATION OF PURCHASE. 

HE Government has at last decided on a step which will, 
we believe, arouse the Liberal party to vigorous and 
united action. Mr. Hardy will on Monday ask leave to bring 
in a Bill which will reintroduce most, if not all, of the worst 
evils of Army Purchase, and which it is hard to believe has 
not been prepared consciously with that end. Under cover of 
a desire to facilitate Exchanges, and more especially exchanges 
between India and this country, the War Office proposes to 
pass an Act authorising Her Majesty to issue any regulations 
she pleases for the arrangement of Exchanges—a matter already 
within the competence of the prerogative—and to repeal the 
ancient Acts prohibiting “brokerage” in military commissions. 
The object of this measure is obvious, and indeed almost 
cynical in its clearness, but it will be defended as a mere 
convenience to the great body of British Officers. Many 
among them, it will be argued, from reasons of health, of 
family, or of property, dislike to serve in India; while many 
more are attracted to that country by the desire for active ser- 
vice, by family ties, or by the larger allowances which officers 
can obtain. Why should not the Crown, it will be asked, 
allow officers so situated to accommodate each other,—the 
officer who desires the large allowances paying for his right to 
draw them, while the officer who loathes India is enabled, by 
the premium he may be offered, to return and serve at home ? 
Surely that must benefit the Army, by increasing the content 
of its officers, and enabling poor men to secure, when they 
like, a share in the larger allowances naturally paid for service 
in the tropics. How can such an arrangement be regarded 
except as an advantage, a distinct addition to that power of 
self-adjustment which so greatly facilitates all arrangements 
affecting the personnel of an army? The boon to the officers 
who win commissions by competition will be carefully paraded, 
and the House will be asked to believe that the change is 

made in the interest of the hardest workers. 

It will not do, and we trust that, short as the time is, the 
boroughs which have returned Tory Members will make them 
understand that the country, having at vast expense bought 
the control of the Army from its Officers, is not prepared to 
resell it to them without receiving even in money the very 
smallest return. Payment for exchanges to India is a plausible 
proposal, so plausible that for a moment it took us in; but 
Mr. Hardy’s Bill goes far beyond that, and even if limited to 
that, will, we are convinced upon reflection, produce irreme- 
diable mischief. In the first place, the innovation will greatly 
injure the Army in India, by destroying its content. The 
heavy allowances usual in that Service, allowances which may 
be roughly described as more than double English pay, are 
granted because service there is disagreeable, because the climate 
is hot and luxuries are necessities and occupations dreary, because 
marriage is universal, and families, owing to the necessity of 
sending them to England, excessively expensive. They are, in 
fact, compensations for tropical exile which long experience has 
proved to be indispensable, and by this measure they are to be 
indefinitely reduced. The moment the Act is passed it will be- 
come the custom to buy Indian service, and etiquette to buy it 
as dear as possible; and the out-going officer will find on 
arrival that he is no better paid than at home, having sunk 
nearly as much capital in his exchange as his extra allow- 
ances are worth. He will, in fact, have parted with solid 
money, which, as an Indian, he is sure to need, in order to 
buy a mere chance of allowances, which illness, or death, or an 
order to return may at any moment interrupt. Indeed, we are 
not sure, when this risk is considered, that payment for Ex- 
changes will not ultimately take the form of a per-centage on 
his allowances to be paid by the out-going officer to his re- 
turning comrade, so that India will be taxed to grant allow- 
ances a third of which are to go to officers at home for doing 
in a pleasant climate nothing on her behalf. At all events, 
the officer who buys his right to serve in India will be an 
utterly disappointed and discontented man, will contrast his 
position daily with that of Indians who have paid nothing, 
and the transaction being legalised by Government, will look 
to Government to see that he does not pay his cash for 
nothing. In other wora. he will regard any regulation by the 
Government of India reducing his allowances as a robbery, and an 
early order from the Home Government to return to Europe as 
a gross injustice. Suppose, for instance, that the War Office sees 
unexpectedly reasons for recalling ten thousand men from India, 
and that half the officers in the regiments selected have bought 





their Indian careers. Either the order will amount to a Gag 
upon those regiments of some half-a-million sterling at least, or 
the Horse Guards must allow a disorganisation of the regiments 
through a sudden flight of the officers into regiments expectin, 
to remain. Any order to serve in Egypt or the Mediterranean 
will involve a “ confiscation,” and within no long period Parlia- 
ment will be asked to compensate regiments for the injustice of 
unexpectedly asking them to do their duty. The country, in fact 
will lose its control over the Army employed in India, just a 
it formerly lost its control over the forces employed in England 
The grand advantage of abolishing Purchase, the independence 
of the Crown of its own officers, will cease to exist, and the 
eight millions so recently expended to emancipate it, will, as re. 
gards a most important section of the Army, have been thrown 
away. The Government, in settling the force necessary for 
India, will have to consider first of all the very last thing that 
ought to be considered,—namely, the private interests of its 
own Officers. 

We cannot believe that the House of Commons will accept 
such a proposal, even if its effects are to be felt in India 
alone ; but the Bill does not limit the prerogative to Indian 
Exchanges, and if it did, the effects of the innovation would 
speedily be felt here. The entire system of Purchase would be 
at once revived. Any wealthy officer who desired to moung 
rapidly in his regiment would pay the officers above him to 
exchange, and as an officer exchanging comes in at the bottom 
of his grade, for every such payment the payer would obtain a 
step. It is true the operation, if frequently repeated, would 
cost a good deal, but we all know what heavy sums were paid 
under the old system, and how rapidly the idea sprang up 
that the money, or most of it, would ultimately be paid back, 
as indeed it was. Men who had bought their promotion in 
this style would consider it a property, and the Horse Guards, 
even if it did not at heart approve the system, would dread 
the action of a Parliament full of officers’ relatives and friends, 
It would be impossible in practice to overlook the new set of 
claims which would arise, or to issue an order affecting an 
officer’s position in his regiment, without considering whether 
it did or did not involve his property ; that is, without considering 
questions with which the interest of the State has nothing what- 
ever todo. The War Office will doubtless argue that any practice 
of the kind will be illegal, but so were the over-regulation 
payments illegal, so is the purchase of livings for immediate 
occupation illegal; yet the former practice could not be pre- 
vented, and was at last acknowledged to entitle the law-breaker 
to compensation, while the latter goes on unpunished every 
day. The moment positions, either in the Army or the State, 
can be purchased, they will be purchased, in despite alike 
of laws and regulations. The moral sense of the profes- 
sion will not endorse all these fine distinctions. If Captain 
Heavypurse may legally pay Captain Lightpurse for his 
position in India, why should he not pay Captain Smith to go 
to India, and so to surrender his position in England? The 
distinction between the two transactions is too artificial to be 
maintained, and we may be sure that it will in a very few 
years be almost openly abandoned, and every officer will know 
that the entrance of a rich man into the Army makes his com- 
mission more valuable than before. The rich man may be 
willing to buy for him a right to go to India on double allow- 
ances. The old distinction between rich officers and poor 
officers will be revived, and the great principle that position in 
the State Services must be earned, and not bought, will be 
once more given up. The Bill is distinctly a reactionary Bill, 
and as such should be resisted not only by all Liberals, but by 
all who have the welfare of the Army at heart, and all who 
are unwilling to see the claim of wealth to privilege within the 
State consecrated by law. The Liberals will, we doubt not, 
do their duty, but the matter is one which concerns also all 
those Tories who do not wish to see the Army released from 
its duty of implicit obedience to orders, or to create once more 
a privileged caste whose privilege depends upon their purses. 

There is another and more strictly military point of view in 
which the new proposal of the War Office will probably work 
mischief. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether Exchanges 
ought to be facilitated at all. Anything approaching very 
frequent change of officers in a regiment is greatly to be depre- 
cated. It takes time for them to know their men and for 
their men to know them, and without this knowledge much of 
the spirit of a regiment is apt to disappear, while its family 
life, as we may call it, is shattered to little pieces. This is 
especially the case in India, where, owing to the circumstances 
of the country, changes are always frequent, and where the 
best officer without experience is apt to find himself as helpless 
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as if he were thrown into a new planet. At present, ex- 
changes are heavily weighted, the officer who exchanges 
being compelled to go to the bottom of his grade, and if 
he exchanges from India losing his large allowances; but 
under the new system exchange may be made a profitable 
occupation. If the system is general, an officer may easily 
get paid for his loss of rank, while it may suit an Indian 
Captain to come home for five years, taking his money for 
so doing, aud then repurchase as a Major his way to India 
again. The exchanges, which even now are frequent, will then 
become incessant, and the Indian Army will be made a sort of 
house of call, a situation almost fatal to its discipline, and 
quite fatal to its possession of officers of experience. Command- 
ing officers will hesitate to tell officers who want “ to get their 
money back” that they had better not exchange, and the 
Horse Guards will find the men they want perpetually on the 
wing. It would be better, if the system were introduced, to 
revive the separate Army of India, but then that experi- 
ment, like all others, is forbidden by the proposal itself. 
The Government cannot authorise the officers commanding 
60,000 men to buy their Indian commissions and allowances, 
and then resolve, for reasons of State, that they had better all 
come home. If they did, they would very soon be forced to 
apply to Parliament for compensation to be given to officers 
who had invested their capital upon the faith of Mr. Hardy’s 
Act. The old embarrassment will, in fact, be revived, and 
the evil, to remove which so many sacrifices have been made, 
will be as rampant as ever. The House of Commons, having 
spent eight millions in abolishing Purchase, is asked to re- 
establish it, under the name of paying for Exchange. 





THE TIPPERARY DEBATE. 

HERE is a persistent thread of irony interwoven with the 
chequered story oi Irish history. Almost everything 
that is done to conciliate Ireland turns out to have alienated 
her; and occasions carefully selected as proper for conferring a 
boon, are transmuted by a fatal political alchemy into fresh 
causes of reciprocal anger and even hate between England and 
Ireland. As if it were not enough that the Government which 
made “ justice to Ireland ” the leading principle of its policy 
perished under the hostility of the Irish Members, at the very 
moment when the last link in the policy of justice was 
being forged, and that that Government was defeated at 
the polls in Ireland with something more than disaster, 
with ignominy,—no sooner does a new Government come into 
office, and, relenting a little from its avowed principle of ‘ firm- 
ness’ towards Ireland, offer to that unfortunate land a message 
of peace, than the very occasion fixed by the Government for 
the utterance of that message is suddenly turned by the 
pressure of events into an occasion of new bitterness and in- 
creased hostility. On Thursday night, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the Secretary for Ireland, was to have called attention 
to the Peace Preservation Acts, and indicated to what extent 
the Government think it would now be safe to relax their 
many stringent provisions. But before Thursday night came, 
Mr. Disraeli found it necessary to put on the orders of the 
day a notice of motion, taking precedence of his Irish Secre- 
tary’s overtures, to the effect that the elected of the 
large county of Tipperary, Mr. John Mitchell, “ having 
been adjudged guilty of felony, and not having endured 
the punishment to which he was adjudged for such felony, 
or received a pardon under the Great Seal, has been and 
continues incapable of being returned as a Member of this 
House.” And so the opportunity of conciliation was 
transformed into the source of a new grievance, and 
when the debate closed, it became too absurd to embark 
on the same night in proposals intended to excite satis- 
faction, if not gratitude, in Irish breasts. The order for Sir 
Michael Beach’s motion was discharged, and the House sepa- 
rated in the satisfactory conviction that instead of having con- 
ciliated Ireland, the Government had been compelled to plant 

a new sting in the breasts of the Irish people. 
And yet we do not know that it is possible to blame the 


| advised by the Opposition, would have led, though with more 


| cireumspection, to the same final result. The circumstances 
| were these. Mr. Mitchell, as all admit, was found guilty and 
|sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation for felony in 
| 1848, but did not remain in durance till discharged by the 
{Government. He was for a short time liberated on parole, 
lowing to the state of his health; one day he gave up his 
parole,—whether honourably or dishonourably is disputed, but 
that is not the question in point,—and then escaped from the 
colony. To all appearance, then, he is a felon, who suffered 
only part of the penalty to which the law adjudged him, and 
would be liable, therefore, wherever arrested, to be made to com- 
plete his sentence, if not to be further punished for breaking 
prison. Nowif that were so, the case would be quite clear ; Mr. 
Mitchell would be a felon still, liable to a felon’s punishment, 
even if not actually remitted to it, and of course ineligible for a 
seat in the House of Commons. But to the great surprise of 
everybody not learned in the law, and of many who are learned 
in the law, the Crown Lawyers were unanimous in asserting 
that though perhaps liable for a misdemeanour in breaking 
prison, Mr. Mitchell is certainly not now liable to be treated 
or punished, except in one respect only, as a felon; and 
this, though they maintain that he still 7s a felon, and liable 
to one particular disability of felony, namely, ineligibility 
for the House of Commons. The case for this strange 
view is as follows. By the common law, felony once 
committed was indelible, and amongst its other penal- 
ties disqualified the guilty person for election to the 
House of Commons. By successive statutes, however, 
that ineligibility was removed in the case of all persons 
who (first) had received a free pardon from the Crown, or 
(second) had received a conditional pardon and fulfilled the 
conditions, or (thirdly) had suffered the whole legal punishment 
inflicted, which was taken as equivalent to a conditional pardon 
when the conditions had been fulfilled. The question then, 
according to the Crown lawyers, was whether Mr. Mitchell 
could be placed in the third category. It was quite certain 
he had not received either a free or a conditional pardon. 
Was it quite certain he had not suffered the full penalty of 
his sentence? ‘Yes,’ replied the Crown lawyers, ‘ perfectly 
certain. He was adjudged to remain in durance for fourteen 
years, unless liberated by the authorities of the penal colony, 
but he discharged himself without their leave. Could any 
one say that this was suffering the full penalty of his sen- 
tence?’ ‘ Well, then,’ reply the Opposition lawyers, ‘if he has 
not exhausted the penalties of his sentence, there must be some 
unexhausted penalties to undergo, to which he can now be 
subjected. If there be no part of his sentence which legally he 
can be now called upon to make up, how can it be maintained 
for a moment that the sentence is not exhausted? And yet if 
it be exhausted, he is no longer a felon, but is purged of his 
felony by having suffered its full penalty.’ Clearly the situa- 
tion is a very curious one. On the one hand, it is said that 
Mr. Mitchell has not fulfilled the sentence passed upon him in 
1848, nor is it very easy to contend that he has; on the 
other hand, it is admitted that no part of the penalties 
of that sentence remains which could be legally inflicted on 
him, excepting only this one of ineligibility to the House of 
Commons. Here there is undoubtedly a paradox which seemed 
to call for extreme discretion, forbearance, and circumspection. 
It is no light thing to tell a great constituency that their 
chosen representative, though a free n.»n, and liable to no 
other visible punishment, is differentiated from all mankind 
solely by his ineligibility to become a Member of the House 
of Commons. That view may be true, and we suspect that 
the latter part of it, at all events, is so; but it is a very 
paradoxical view. It is one which, to the popular mind, will 
look exceedingly like finding a special disqualification for the 
man the people have chosen because they have chosen him, 
and that is always a very dangerous thing to do. We cannot 
doubt that the Opposition leaders were right in saying that, 
though, if this is the law, it ought of course to be enforced, 
a law with so odd and unlikely-looking an appearance should 
be very well examined, and stated with some precision and 











Government very gravely for the result. As far as we can see, the 
advice given by the front Opposition Bench was the more prudent, 
moderate, and generous, under the very peculiar legal circum- 
stances of the case,—and would, moreover, have left it pos- 
sible for the Government to offer those proposed selaxa- | 
tions of the Peace Preservation Acts on the same evening | 
with a good grace, which on Thursday evening was quite | 
impossible; but still it would be uncandid to deny that | 


in all probability the delay and further consideration | 











care, before it is announced as fatal to the choice of a great 
constituency. 

But we do not seriously doubt that even a more carefully- 
considered judgment would have resulted in the same way. 
Even if, through the defect of the Irish penal statute under 
which Mr. Mitchell was convicted, it be somehow impossible to 
recommit him to prison, whether in Van Diemen’s land or else- 
where,—and we still feel serious difficulty of believing this 
to be the fact, even on authority so responsible and so little 
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likely to make difficulties for themselves as that of the Crown 
lawyers,—it seems to us none the less clear that that is not at all 
because Mr. Mitchell has ceased to be a felon, but because the 
Trish law has in some strange way failed to give the proper 
means of carrying out its own provisions. But even if that 
be so, which is really hard to believe, the defect of the law 
cannot be pushed beyond its proved limits. It is impossible to 
say that because the law fails of effect in one respect, it fails 
in every other respect. If the defect of the law does not 
admit of an escaped felon being arrested, when the term of 
the original sentence is once out, yet it does not at all follow 
that a quite distinct result of the sentence of felony, which was at 
one time indelible and survived even a free pardon, and which 
is still indelible unless conditions declared by statute to be equi- 
valent to a pardon have been complied with, should be ignored. 
It seems to us almost final to show, as the Crown lawyers have 
shown, that the only way in which a felony can be purged is by a 


free or conditional pardon, or by that due completion of a sentence | 


which is declared byAct of Parliament to be equivalent to the ful- 
filment of the conditions of a conditional pardon, If Mr. Mitchell 
has fulfilled the penalties of his sentence, he is no longer a felon. 
But clearly he has not. A prisoner who escapes does not fulfil, but 
evades the conditions of his sentence. And even though it be, 
through some strange negligence of the law, impossible to re- 
arrest him,—even though in some sense it may be asserted t hat the 
force of the sentence of imprisonment is e.rhausted,—it is none the 
less true that he, the prisoner, has not exhausted it by any sub- 


mission of his, and has not complied with the terms on which | 


alone the law promised to relieve him from all the disabilities 
of a felon. 
ment view would have been accepted and approved by a Select 
Committee of Inquiry. Still, we very much regret that 
the Government, admitting as they did that extremely 
paradoxical state of the law which they announced, should 
not have shown their punctilious respect for the de- 
clared will of a great Irish constituency by taking every 
possible precaution against a hasty and mistaken decision. It 
would have been far more dignified had Sir Michael Beach 


been able to say. in bringing forward his statement as to the | 
. oO SP 


condition of Hreland, that the Ministry had just proved their 


anxiety to meet the wishes of Ireland in all things lawful, by | 


appointing a Committee to examine a point on which their 
doubt was not grave, though there was a doubt, and had he 
been able to ask from the Irish Members, on the very 
ground of this evidence of good-will, a candid consideration 
of the amelioration of the present stringent Acts for the 
preservation of peace which the Government was about 
to propose. As it is, we fear that the Irish Members 
will have become, not quite without cause, prepossessed 
against the animus of the Government by the debate of 
Thursday night. 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON has “ won the Engineers,” and 
though Frenchmen will not at first understand the meaning 
of that phrase as Englishmen do, the event may yet exercise an 
important influence on politics. It is an immense thing for the 
Bonapartists to be able to prove on testimony past all question 


that their candidate has in him the making of an able man, | 


that he is not a mere “ Prince,” whose qualities, and manners, 
and disposition are taken for granted, but a man who, if he were’ 
nobody and were thrown into the rough tussle of life, could and 
would win an excellent place for himself. To Englishmen the 
result of the examination at Woolwich proves that much conclu- 
sively, and there are thousands of Bonapartists who are only too 
anxious that their countrymen should understand why. There 
is no probability, and indeed, except as regards horsemanship, 
in which he is reported “ first,” no possibility that the Prince has 
been favoured by the Examiners, who do not know the writers 


We feel very little real doubt that the Govern- | 


a 
self. It is a very difficult thing to any man to acquire g 
scientific education in a foreign tongue, and the Prince when 
he entered Woolwich, as General Lintorn Simmons reports, wag 
very imperfectly acquainted with the English language, indeed 
so imperfectly that he was strongly recommended to postpone hig 
entrance. He persisted, however, studied hard, had, it is said, the 
self-denial for months to turn all lectures and lessons back into 
his own tongue, so learning them twice over, mastered the 
difficulty of English spelling, and finally had the nerve to 
face the ordinary, unrestricted competition, although offered a 
special examination,—a bit of real pluck in its way, as failure 
might have damaged him irretrievably. He came out 
seventh of thirty-three candidates, entitled to claim, if 
he liked, a commission in the Royal Engineers,—that jg 
/a student confessedly superior in highly intellectual attain. 
ments to the average English boys of his year, and probably, 
from the difficulties he has encountered, superior to all but the 
very best. His success is no proof, of course, that he can 
| govern, or even that he will make a considerable soldier ; but it 
is proof that he can work, that he can apply, and that he has 
| strong brains, brains likely to benefit by the teaching of study 
)and experience. He is not stupid, as a majority of Princes 
are, and that will undoubtedly be a recommendation to 
| most Frenchmen. Not to mention that they expect 
| brains in the Bonapartes, and would be mortified as well 
|as disappointed by their absence, they like individuality 
in their rulers; and to men who are expected to be indi- 
| vidual, to stand forward and show personal will, judgment, 


| or esprit, ability of some kind or other, even if it be of the 
silent, dreamy, and as it were depressing kind possessed by 
Napoleon IIT., is almost indispensable. Even Constitutionalists 
in France want their chief to be a competent man, and proof 
that Louis Napoleon is competent, proof of so indubitable a 
kind, will materially assist his chances. If he is constitutional 
he will do as well as another, and if he is despotic he will be 
'an able despot. That is the rough way in which great masses 
of half-ignorant men reason about a Pretender with the Prince’s 
claims. 

The sort of pleasure with which most Englishmen—Liberals 
included—have heard of the Prince’s success at Woolwich will, 
| we dare say, strike many French Republicans with amazement 
,and annoyance. Here, they will say, is a lad who represents 
before all things the cause of personal government, and here 
are English Liberals, who detest personal government before 
| all things, quite pleased because he displays capacity which 
the masses may take for capacity to govern. There must be 
a lurking kindness for the Bonapartes among the English 
Liberals. That is a very natural, but it is also a very 
short-sighted view. The majority of English Liberals, at 
least outside one easily-defined circle, that of the statesmen 
who profited by the entente cordiale, are in French politics 
more or less decidedly on the Republican side. They are 
tired of Revolutions produced by the difficulty of getting rid of 
individual pretensions. They would gladly welcome a moderate 
Republic as the definitive form of government in France, and 
under the impulse of M. Thiers’s opinion are inclined, for the 
| first time in their history, to believe that it might endure as 
long as any Monarchy. They dread the return of the Empire, 
with its agents habituated to despotism, its Sovereign com- 
pelled to repress, its soldiers panting for war, its policy of 
| dramatic surprises, and its involuntary hostility at once to 
| freedom of thought and to the unity of Italy. They dislike its 

social influence, its tendency to the worship of material in- 
| terests, and its dependence upon the lives of single men. 
| Above all, they dread its suecess as the success of an enticing 
| but inferior form of democratic government,—a form under 
| which democracy makes progress no doubt towards its ends, 
| but makes it bya sacrifice of all the powers which could enable 
| it to use its own success with any sustained nobleness either 
| of method or of purpose. France grew rich under Napoleon, and 











of the papers before them ; and if he has not been favoured, he | was orderly, and commenced the enfranchisement of Italy ; but 
has achieved a most creditable success. The competition for! her political strength had under him so died out, that when he 
the Engineers is now of very long standing, and the struggle | fell, the only statesmen left competent to anything loftier than 
has for years been so honest, so stringent, and so attractive to | the réle of political attorneys had to be sought among the 
clever lads without cash, who like the Army, but can- | debris of the Parliamentary Monarchy. Among forty millions of 
not afford to spend their pay on their uniforms, that people, and with unrestrained power of selection, neither of the 
for a boy to have “won the Engineers,” has become a| Napoleons ever found a Minister at once competent to govern 
distinction of which any father in the country is proud. | and faithful to his oaths. Napoleonism might ensure order, 
It is proof positive that his son has got something special | but only the Republic would allow a new crop of statesmen to 
in him, can beat formidable rivals, can fight his way into| grow up. But the English Liberals, though they feel this, and 
a closely guarded scientific profession, with no other help than | feel it some of them, as we confess ourselves to do, very strongly, 
his head. The Prince has shown this power, and shown it | cannot blind themselves to the fact that failing the Republic, 
too in the teeth of very considerable obstacles, special to him-| the restoration of the Empire is a certainty ; that there are only 
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two parties in the country which are alive ; that France intends, 
consciously intends, to commit herself either to an elective 
Magistracy or to this young Prince, and that his capacity 
therefore is a question of the highest moment for all Europe. 
There is one form of government, at all events, worse than 
Cxsarisim, and that is a government in which, under a nominal 
but fuinéant or incompetent Caesar, Sejanus and the Com- 
mandants of the Legions divide the power and the spoils and 
the favour of the Empire among themselves. A Cesarism 


without a Cesar who can govern, who can choose men, who | 


can put down plunder, who can see to the rights of the 
dim Plebs below, who can keep the Empire safe from 


panic, is a OCesarism with all its few merits taken out | 


of it, is a despotism unredeemed by permanence, or order- 
liness, or capacity of evoking loyalty to itself. The head 
of an Empire of the French pattern must be competent or 
a nuisance. The dream of a Constitutional Empire—Con- 
stitutional, that is, as Englishmen understand the word—is 
adream merely. Frenchmen are not going to condone Sedan, 
and recall the Bonapartes, and revive the Napoleonic legend, 
and expose their country to infinite risks from Germany, and 
disturb half Europe, in order that they may have a Govern- 
ment indistinguishable, except in name, from the Republic 
which they must smash up in order to substitute for it the rule 
to which it is most opposed. If they re-establish the Empire, 
it will be in order to be governed by a man instead of an 
Assembly, and on the qualities of that man the apparent 
success of their rashness must almost entirely, in the long- 
run, depend. The only safeguard against Cesarism is the 
wisdom of the Cesar, and if the Czsar must come, any proof 
that he will be wise and able to initiate, or good and able to 
set a tone, or intelligent and able to receive advice, must be 
acceptable to all well-wishers either of France or Europe. 
No doubt it is especially acceptable to such well-wishers as 
happen to be English, for somewhat selfish reasons. Ger- 
many may dread an able French Cesar, as Italy might 
dread a foolish one, but it is the conviction of Englishmen, 
well or ill founded, but in either case irremovable by anything 
except experience, that the abler the man at the head 
of France, the wider his knowledge, the more far-reach- 
ing his policy, the more cordial will be his estimate of the 
English alliance. Indeed, the foreign policy of this country 
is so exceptional, its interests so widely spread, its people so 
slow to comprehend anything outside their own immediate 
concerns, that it takes an able man to perceive what that 
alliance is worth. That is a selfish reason, perhaps, but 
nations are selfish, and in this instance the selfishness of Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen necessarily coincide. It is not the 
desire of either people that France should be ruined in order 
that the danger of Cesarism should be manifested to the 
world, or that the descendants of Charles Bonaparte should be 
finally expelled from the lists of the Almanach de Gotha. 
While, however, we consider the pleasure felt by Englishmen 
in the success of their guest both natural and excusable, we 
have some doubt as to the course adopted both by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the authorities at Woolwich. They have 
made more fuss with the Prince than if he had been the un- 
doubted heir to a throne, and much more than has ever been 
made with our own Prince Arthur, and the object of the fuss 
is clearly to tell the French people how very considerable a 
person the Emperor Napoleon’s son now is. That is surely a 
mistake in policy. There was no warrant whatever for the re- 
peated and official use of a title which Prince Louis Napoleon 
does not take, and which therefore is not demanded by courtesy, 
and which implies, on the part of those who use it, a kind of 
recognition of the Prince’s claims. There was no reason why 
the Commander-in-Chief should go out of his way to pay com- 
pliments to the seventh officer on the list, and no excuse for 
Sir Lintorn Simmons’s special and public report upon his 
career, his invariable punctuality and respect for authority and 
submission to discipline. Apart altogether from political ques- 
tions, it would have been better taste to treat the Prince as an 
ordinary competitor, and not to excite a gratuitous suspicion 
that the Director-General of Military Education had prede- 
termined that the examination should result in favour of 
a Prince already admitted to the conipetition by a special 
act of authority. Sir Lintorn Simmons is not likely to have 
pursued such a course without knowing that it would be 
acceptable at Head-quarters, and the result of his action will 
be that the Republican journals will call the examination a 
prearranged comedy ; that the French people will deem the 
British Army not only favourable to France, which it is, but 


favourable to Napoleonic pretensions ; and that the British 





' Government will be held to be at heart hostile to a Republican 


programme. The alliance of the French Republic is as valu- 
able as that of the French Empire, or more valuable, for the 
Republic will survive all rivals; and it is bad statecraft to 
create suspicion in men who are now in power, and who, for 
aught the Duke of Cambridge can tell, may remain there for a 
generation. Or if, as is very probable, there was no statecraft 
in the affair, there was a great deal of very inartistic blundering. 
France and England alike may recognise with a certain pleasure 
the success of a possible ruler of France, without the Horse 
Guards going out of its way to emit so very noisy a hurrah. 


THE ELECTION FOR STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
. election of Dr. Kenealy for Stoke-upon-Trent by a 
vote of 6,110, and a majority of nearly two thousand 
| over his next opponent, Mr. Walton, who, as a working-man, 
thought himself sure in a working-man’s borough, is a heavy 
discouragement to the admirers either of household suffrage 
or the Ballot, and will, we greatly fear, tend directly to the 
poner of Conservatism in the country. We do not wish to 
exaggerate the importance of the incident, and are quite aware 
| that the House of Commons has suppressed or survived bores 
at least as portentous as Dr. Kenealy may choose to become ; 
but there is no way of looking at the election which deprives 
it wholly of a disagreeable significance. Let us take the very 
| best view of it, and suppose that the electors of Stoke honestly 
fancied that in electing the Claimant’s Counsel they were help- 
ing to remedy an injustice ; that they believed the butcher in 
the right, and regarded Dr. Kenealy as a heroic defender of an 
oppressed man, and what a depth of ignorance existing among 
;our masters does the polling reveal! The motive of the 
| majority would then be cleared, but at the expense of their 
| intelligence. They had read or heard the evidence in the 
Tichborne Case, had seen the verdict, had been assured 
that the three Judges agreed, had been made acquainted 
with the unanimous approval of all men competent to judge, 
and still suspected that the trial, with all its length, and 
all its cost, and all its interest, was a gigantic fraud. 
To think the Claimant innocent, or to believe his Counsel 
an oppressed hero, they must have suspected the Ministry of 
a conspiracy with the Tichborne family to concoct a fraud; the 
Judges, one of them a strong Dissenter, of corrupt subservience 
| to Catholics; the jury of infidelity to their oaths, most of the 
| witnesses of perjury, and the whole machinery of English law 
of failure,—that is, they must have been in that state of 
ignorant exasperation in which facts seem worthless, evidence 
useless, and the whole atmosphere of society tainted with vil- 
lany and fraud. They must have been so utterly ignorant or 
| perverse that no excess of language in the candidate shocked 
| them; that no promise, however wild, could shake their con- 
| fidence ; that no remonstrance, however visibly disinterested, 
had the least effect upon their obstinate belief. They 
must have been in the condition of a Paris mob in the 
Terror, when it was willing to believe that Pitt paid for 
'the prison massacres, or of Englishmen on December 13, 
| 1688, when all along the North Road they rose from their beds 
to fly from massacre by an Irish army hundred of miles away. 
_ Supposing this the explanation, it shows us that there is at 
least one constituency in England in which the householders 
distrust or detest the Courts, have no confidence in the law, 
and are so steeped in ignorance as to believe that all the upper 
classes are banded together in order, in the interest of the 
_ Jesuits, to refuse justice to the poor. And this, be it remem- 
bered, is the very best explanation to be suggested, for it shows 
something of nobleness in the voters. A determination to 
redress a wrong, whatever the depth of ignorance as to the facts, 
is not an ignoble impulse, and however great the danger from 
such * preternatural suspicion ” may be—and it is very great— 
we heartily hope that this was the motive of the six 
thousand. The ignorant may be educated in time, and 
although it is impossible to stumble on ignorance of this 
kind without a shudder, or to reflect calmly that the Empire 
is in the hands of men who, if these are fair samples of them, 
are less competent to form political opinions than so many 
children, still time alone is required to cope with a cftrable 
evil. Every other explanation is indefinitely worse. The 
election may have been a mere outburst of that half-angry, 
half-humorous, and wholly brutal rowdyisin which undoubtedly 
exists in the British character ; may have been regarded by the 
residuum as a spree, in which the respectables were sure to be 
annoyed, and they were sure not to suffer; may have been 
taken as a method of pelting mud without danger of inter- 
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ference from the police. In that case, there is serious 
risk of an evil breaking out in politics which we have 
just seen manifest in society,—a love of rude horse-play with- 
out motive except excitement, or excuse except ignorance, 
which always in England degenerates into a love of violence, 
Violence, as is evident from the precautions taken, was ex- 
pected in the borough; and had Mr. Davenport been elected by 
a rush of the respectables, as was in many quarters fully ex- 
pected, the town might have been wrecked. No spirit more 
dangerous to the freedom of Parliament could possibly be 
evoked, and if it spread, the method of electing Members 
would have to be radically changed. Or finally, electors 
may have supported Dr. Kenealy merely as a politician, 
and if so, there are electors among us who are attracted 
by the most violent recklessness of statement, who are 
not annoyed by any wildness of accusation against the 
most respected names in the land, and who prefer alike 
to Conservative and Liberal the man who as they think is 
opposed to everything that exists. Dr. Kenealy as politician 
avows, in language so crude and violent that, coming as it does 
from a man of culture, it seems scarcely compatible with 
mental health, that he despises both parties alike, that he 
hopes to destroy both, and that he desires to raise above all 
alike either the Monarchy, or the Mob, or himself, we cannot 
make out which. In that case, the country has no security 
from any project whatever which may seem acceptable enough 
to the residuum to induce them to use their hold of the balance 
of power to seat men pledged lip-deep to secure it, even if it 
be as vague or as unintelligible as the design attributed 











whatever explanation we may adopt, clearly marked all the 
proceedings at the election. A rough and ignorant electoral 
body was, in fact, so liberated by the Ballot from all restraints 
from the opinion of its own leaders, from the advice of its oan 
fellow-citizens, from the dread of the morrow, that it be. 
came a mob and acted as a mob, choosing as its repre- 
sentative the loudest and most violent and least restrained 
candidate it could find. It sunk from a constituency into 
a crowd, and like other crowds, was delighted with hi hly- 
spiced talk, with abuse of anybody highly placed, the leaders 
of both parties in Parliament included, and with promises al] 
the more fascinating because so unintelligible. Hurrahing for 
the restoration of Magna Charta and the extinction of every- 
body who ever offended the orator of the hour seemed the 
wildest fun. The scene has been witnessed in England often 
enough before, but it has been on nomination-day, and amon 

non-electors, and not among the constituency or at the polling. 
booths. The majority at Stoke-upon-Trent acted exactly as 
the freemen, and potwallopers, and unwashed mob of a hun- 
dred boroughs in England used occasionally to act on nomina- 
tion-day, rejecting the only candidates with a chance, and 
hurrahing and showing hands for some rough demagogue who 
happened for a moment to have their ear. The only difference 
is that, under the Ballot, the passion which formerly exhaled 
itself in a sort of half-goodhumoured, half-dangerous carnival, 
now expresses itself in actual voting, and sends its favourite 
up to sit in the House of Commons. The new secrecy of the 
hustings acts like the impersonality of a crowd. The first 
motive for reflection, personal responsibility, is taken away, and 


in the Englishman—the paper stated on its title-page to|the humour of the moment, which may be anything, is 
he edited by Dr. Kenealy—to the Member for Stoke :—** He| transmuted by the mere swaying of the agitated body 


will go to Parliament, not to be the flunkey of either the 
apostate Jew or the renegade Protestant, but to represent 
England and English welfare ; and above all, the working- 
classes, who want a MAN, and have him here at hand, with the 
fire and force of Milton and the intrepidity of Cromwell to 
meet and fight despotism. Dr. Kenealy goes to the House of 
Commons with the express determination to destroy the Whig 
and Tory conspiracy against the people; to found, with the 
assistance of the Magna Charta Association, a great, power- 
ful, honest, and determined ENGLISH PARTY, of fifty or a hun- 
dred people’s representatives ; and with these under his banner 
and leadership, to sweep away for ever the two family factions 
who have possessed themselves of England so long, and so 
loaded her with debt that even to live beomes a matter of the 
hardest difficulty. And let no man despair that Dr. Kenealy 
can do this. This man showed himself in the Court at West- 
minster to be an avalanche, who bore all before him; and we 
believe that, within ten years, he and his Magna Charta will 
rule England for the PEOPLE and the PEOPLE only. Oh! what a 
splendid consummation this will be. Let the working-classes bear 
in their thoughts that there are, in this man’s mind, a hundred 
measures teeming for their benefit : that the force of thousands 
in the house of corruption cannot put him down; that as he 
tamed the three judges, and kept them down like three cats, 
that hardly dared to mew in his presence, so he will master 
these right honourable humbugs who delude the people, and 
pass the wicked laws under which they groan. He isa mighty 
army in himself, and will carry all before him in Parliament, 
like Mirabeau in France, or Chatham in England.” If those 
are the projects which can move multitudes, Mr. Disraeli in 
carrying household suffrage commenced a revolution of which 
none living will see the end. 

For ourselves, we believe the result of the election to have 
been due to all the impulses we have mentioned acting upon 
men so ignorant, so violent, and so liable to be inflamed by 
verbal excitements that, except under moral pressure from 
without, they are unable to restrain themselves, and may do 
anything out of mere caprice. That moral pressure has been 
withdrawn by the introduction of the Ballot, and it is as an 
illustration of the worst effect of secret voting that we regard 
the triumph of Dr. Kenealy. But for the secrecy of their 
votes, the voters would, we believe, have been ashamed to 
give full swing to such a caprice of hatred for all 
above them, or such a burst of admiration for a man dis- 
barred for insults to the Judges, or such a reckless accept- 
ance of a candidate who promised such vague impossibilities. 
But for secrecy, their respectable fellow-citizens could not have 
been so powerless. But for secrecy, the four thousand voters 
who abstained could not, in the teeth of their own convictions, 
have suffered their town to be so represented. But for secrecy, 
there could not have been such a sense of irresponsibility or 
devil-may-carishness, of enjoyment in political rowdyism as, 
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into formidable action. We see no _ reason whatever 
why the scene at Stoke-upon-Trent should not be repeated 
in any borough with a large residuum, till Parliament in 
sheer disgust, weariness, and anger, suffers the Ballot Act to 
lapse. Long before that time, however, serious mischief may have 
been done to the character of the House of Commons, and a series 
of blows have been given to the only authority among us which 
still shows living strength, and which has more reason than it 
fancies to apprehend a decline. The election for Stoke-upon- 
Trent shows that the rowdy element in the electoral body, 
under the Ballot, can carry seats if it likes ; and the perception 
of that fact will, we fear, be rapidly spread. 





THE IRISHMEN ON PRIVILEGE. 

F the House had seen the moral advantage to be gained from 
the unusual incident of Monday night, the step taken by 

Mr. Sullivan in drawing attention to the unparliamentary 
language used by Mr. Lopes at Frome in September last, in 
describing the Irish party of Home-rulers, would have been 
more eagerly welcomed. It is always pleasant to find those 
who are least disposed to respect wise conventions appealing 
to the protection of those conventions. Hitherto, the Irish 
Members, especially in their “ extra-Parliamentary ” speeches, 
have not been the most fastidious and moderate of orators. 
It was one of the great leaders of the Irish party who signal- 
ised his attack on the Whigs a generation ago by calling 
them “the base, bloody, and brutal Whigs,” and though Irish 
temperance of speech, like English temperance of speech, may 
have made some progress since that era, yet Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government were certainly not treated with any ten- 
derness or delicacy during the recent electoral campaign in 
that country. To have Irish Members earnestly advocating the 
respectful treatment of political opponents is therefore exceed- 
ingly encouraging ; and the House of Commons would have done 
well to regard Mr. Sullivan’s appeal with all the more favour, 
that, at all events, it gave a pledge for the future in the very 
fact of asking reparation for the past. And for this 
purpose it was all the better that Mr. Lopes, whose 
language at Frome was the breach of privilege complained 
of, was by no means as extravagant as in after-dinner 
party meetings party language is often apt to be. If it is 
to be deliberately decided that it is censurable to assert 
that “the Liberals were allied with a disreputable Irish band 
whose watchword is ‘ Home-rule and Repeal of the Union,’” 
Mr. Sullivan and his Irish colleagues must be very careful in- 
deed during the next recess they sp2nd in Ireland what they say 
of the parties who oppose Home-rule and Repeal of the Union. 
At present, indeed, Mr. Sullivan himself seems to be in no 
danger of indulging in harsh criticism on the Tory party. He is 
almost as skilful as Sir William Harcourt in praising Mr. Dis- 
raeli at the expense, and by the help of hardly covert depreciation 
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of, Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Sullivan evidently held the imputation ; withdrew the language without receiving any threat, because 
of ‘alliance with the Liberal party’ to be Mr. Lopes’s worst | he himself saw that it was improper, unjustifiable, and wrong. 
thrust at the Home-rulers. He was full of admiration for Mr. | But so far as Mr. Sullivan’s account of the matter went, one 
Disraeli’s fidelity to his party through a long period of adver- | would have supposed that that orator did not disapprove at all 
sity, a characteristic over which he thought it quite justifiable | of the bit of bullying braggadocio in the way of a challenge of 
for the Tories to “ crow lustily,” at a time when Mr. Gladstone | which he gave the rather mythical history.—for we are bound 
had left his post at the head of the Liberals. Mr. Disraeli, said to say that he appears to have exaggerated the bullying in 
Mr. Sullivan, “ did not desert his party when it was in sorer straits | question, since in the letters reproduced by Sir J. D. Astley 
than the Liberal party was at the present time.” He thought the | there does not appear to have been any trace of a challenge. 
Tories might well be ‘ proud’ of their leader. Nay, not only the | Still, Mr. Sullivan described, whether truly or erroneously, a 
Tories, the whole House might be proud of him. “ The right | somewhat coarse challenge, and described it without a hint of 
honourable gentleman, throughout his career as a statesman, had | disapprobation,—indeed, as if he would not have disapproved 
shown a warm interest in whatever concerned the honour and a crime committed to avenge a folly. That is a somewhat 
dignity of that House, which had been the cradle of his ambi- | Irish mode of enforcing reticence, somewhat like justifying a 
tion and the theatre of his fame,”—a sentence which must | burglary to remedy a theft. 

surely have made Mr. Disraeli ponder whether he might not | We look back, therefore, to Monday’s debate with more satis- 
hope for a vacancy among the Junior Lordships of the Treasury | faction in relation to its possible results in moderating Irish 
to offer to Mr. Sullivan. At present, therefore, there is vituperation, than to any effect it is likely to have in England. 
clearly no immediate danger of Mr. Sullivan’s committing a | But we do not on that account deny that Mr. Disraeli is quite 
breach of privilege by any unmeasured denunciation of the | right in referring to the “conventional” excesses of speech at 
Government. If “ breaches of privilege” could be committed | party banquets during the recess with something of reproof. 
by the abuse of panegyric, by the utterance of unmeasured | Perhaps if he himself had not set the example of accusing his 
praise which seemed to amount to adulation, there might be | opponents of a policy of “ plunder,” there would be more 
some fear for Mr. Sullivan. But, as matters stand, there | Members anxious to obey his precept. Where Mr. Disraeli leads 
is hardly any immediate chance of Mr. Sullivan feel-| the way, Sir J. D, Astley, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Lopes may fairly 
ing himself hampered by his own canons of criticism, or | be expected to follow. Nor do we think that they have much 
being compelled to withhold expressions in his addresses to | surpassed their leader in the strength of their language of invec- 
his constituents at Louth which would be artistically needful | tive. The worst of this language is that directly it once becomes 
to fill up the measure of his eloquent denunciations of English evident, as Mr. Disraeli obviously sees it to be evident, that the 
government. Still we all know that the very men who are | language of political invective is used in a purely conventional 
most disposed at one time to find unexampled virtues in the | sense, and not in the sense which the words convey when used in 
heads of Administrations are most apt at other times to find | relation to any but political subjects, strong language not only 
unexampled iniquities in the same Ministers. Hope is always | loses the power to excite strong feeling, but it introduces a 
optimist in its view; disappointment always pessimist. The | sense of insincerity into the whole life of political discussion, 
time may come, and come soon, when it will be convenient to} and thereby attenuates the significance of language which 
remind Mr, Sullivan and others of the Home-rulers that it is | is really sober and pertinent. For our own parts, we think 
not competent to them, without incurring the penalties of a | it very unfortunate that English Members should persist in 
breach of privilege, to speak of any section of the House of | describing Irish Members by contemptuous terms which not 
Commons even as “disreputable,” and still less of course to in- merely raise a feeling of animosity between two great sections of 
dulge in any stronger language. It seems to us that that is really | the Legislature, but greatly diminish the effect of serious English 
agreat point gained for Parliament, and especially for Irish | criticism on Ivish politicians. When Irish Members are told, 
Members. If by condemning rash persons like Sir J.D. Astley,!as Mr. Hall (M.P. for Oxford) seems to have told some of 
Mr. Lopes, and Mr. Hall, who have used improper language con- | them, that they are not “fit” to be members of a British 
cerning the Irish Members, we can but induce the Irish Members | Parliament, or when Conservative Members call them a “ dis- 
themselves to copy the reticence of the Psalmist, who resolved ‘ to reputable band,” and a pack of “scoundrels,” it is simply im- 
take heed to his ways, that he might offend not with his tongue,’ | possible, even after these expressions are withdrawn, that they 
and ‘to keep his mouth as it were with a bridle while the un-! can attach any importance to the opinions of the class who 
godly was in his sight,’ we should have to boast of no little | utter them. Men are not so humble-minded as to respect 
achievement. The pruning of Mr. Sullivan’s own words, | the opinions of persons who thoroughly despise them. Indeed, 
during his campaign against Lord Carlingford in Louth, would, | if they believe, as the Irish Members, of course, do believe, 
we imagine, have been most desirable, not only for the sake of | that these expressions show a gross and almost crass prejudice, 
the electors of Louth, but for the sake of his own reputation. it isa matter of course that they will attribute the opinions of 
It was he, we remember, who told the supporters of Mr. | the same persons on a subject like Home-rule not to any political 
Chichester Fortescue that the people of Louth would “hunt | sagacity, but to gross and crass prejudice likewise. If we wish our 
him from the county,” and that “if there is a man in Louth | opinions to weigh with others, we do not begin by giving evidence 
who believes he ought to wear chains on his hands and rings | that we are the victims of a violent prepossession, but by showing 
in his ears,” he and he alone should “go over to Fortescue.” | that we are capable of understanding their ideas. We cannot 
An orator who spoke after that fashion of a leading supporter, | say that it is possible at present for either the English or the 
it not the author, of the Irish Land Bill, should practise | Irish Members to have great faith in the rationality of their 
reticence before he preaches it. Indeed, such reticence would | fellow-legislators on the subjects at issue between the two 
answer a double purpose for the Irish Members generally. A | countries. The Irish Press and the Irish agitators habitually 
great writer has told us that to prune the words which in us| use language concerning English selfishness and obstinacy 
“press and throng,” is the best way to condense the thoughts | which quite equals the outbreak of Sir J. D. Astley, without 
and feelings they express into firm and prudent resolve. If | being so fairly and candidly withdrawn; while the English 
we might be permitted to offer a suggestion to the Irish | Members and the English Press delight in using a scornful and 
patriots,—that is the sort of process which we should gladly | taunting tone towards Irish aims, and the mode Irishmen take of 
see going on in their breasts. Their language is too apt to be | attaining them, which, as addressed to the representatives of a 
stronger than their purpose, their rhetoric more “ glowing,” | weaker State, is perhaps even more irritating. If Mr. Sulli- 
as Mr. Disraeli called Mr. Sullivan’s, than their prin- | van’s speech should prove the beginning of a little self-control 
ciples. Certainly every opportunity should be eagerly | and reticence on both sides (which, as far as Mr. Sullivan him- 
welcomed of doing everything to promote this very de-| self is concerned, we should be glad to see extended to his 
sirable condensation of verbose rhetoric into strong practical | rather lavish praise, as well as to his coarse censure),—if Irish- 
resolve. And in order to bring home to Irish Members | men would abstain a little from trailing their coats and from 
their own responsibilities in this way, hardly any better | brandishing their shillelaghs, and if Englishmen would throw a 
means than an appeal by them to Parliament to censure such little less of bumptious insularity and arrogance into their after- 
comparatively mild excesses of speech as that of Mr. Lopes | dinner talk, it is just possible that we might in time come to 
could be desired. At the same time, we think some one | understand each other rather better. Both English and Irish 
should have pointed out to Mr. Sullivan that it is a little in- Members might perhaps discover by a little practical experi- 
consistent, not to say discreditable, to be so very fastidious as | ence that respect for others, so far from being inconsistent with 
to the violence of language, and apparently so lenient as to | self-respect, is apt to increase it. It is those who habitually 
violence of deed. It is now clear that Sir J. D. Astley was not | ignore the claims of others who are generally the most suscep- 
‘xreatened into withdrawing the language he had used about a | tible and sensitive as to their own. 

* pack of rascals” among the Irish Members,—it is clear that he | 
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: - = lof course, we do not mean any exaggeration by 
THE LATEST INNOVATION IN RUSSIA. pe of this exaggerated phrase — with an aE. 
FF tae the past three weeks there has been sitting at St. | group of noble overseers and a single and absolute proprietor 

Petersburg a mixed body of officials, nobles and com-| above all, the very completeness of the despotism allowed of 
moners, which may almost be called the first Representative | its being essentially uncomplicated and easy to wield, la 
assembly of Russia. Of course we must not be in any haste | fact, as in constitutional theory, there was only one will 
to attribute to an extremely slight and small beginning of!in the Empire, that of the Czar and his Privy Council 
representative institutions the ideas prevalent in countries of | Even of his Princes and Barons. the Emperor Paul oe 
electoral Parliamentary systems. Simon de Montfort’s Parlia- able to say, with considerable veracity, “ The only man who 
ment, six hundred and ten years ago, was many stages ahead | js noble in my dominions is the man to whom I speak, and 
of the Russian innovation, even though this latter should| for the time that I am speaking to him.” But times he 





ultimately be found to possess all the importance which is 
ascribed to it. Simon de Montfort’s representatives of the 
people were not only representatives, but delegates, while at St. 
Pertersburg the members of the quasi-representative body have 
been nominated from above, not elected from below. The fact 
remains, however, that a restricted number of persons avowedly 
representative of the Government, the bureaucracy, the nobility, 
and the commonalty has been called together by the Russian 
Crown for the purpose, as is still the theory of British legis- 
lation, of tendering their advice and assistance to the Sovereign 
in the construction of a body of law most closely affecting 
the interests of almost all classes of the Russian people. At 
the head of the Assembly comes the Minister for the Imperial 
Domains, Walujew, as President, with Privy Councillor Prince 
Lieven as Vice-President, and eight leading officials of Minis- 
terial Departments, who may be said to represent the 
Central Government. Eleven presidents of Governmental 
Territorial boards furnish the administrative and bureau- 
cratic category. The nobility are represented by a similar 
number of district “* Marshals of the Nobility,” a description of 
Farls-Marshal on a small scale, with numerous local responsi- 
bilities to discharge. Finally, the Commons, as we should call 
them, have their representatives, though not their delegates, in 


the persons of the two Burgomasters of Moscow and St. Peters- | 


burg, and six leading manfacturers and merchants selected by 
the Minister of Finance,—a very poor total indeed, so far as 
numbers go, and as strictly tied down to the part of a simply 
consultative body as the most exacting theories of autocratic 
majesty could require. There it stands, however, a body of 
public representatives, chosen from the various orders in the 
State, and implying, if not as yet the duty, at any rate the 
propriety of taking the people themselves into council when the 
affairs of the people are under consideration. 

The business which this representative and quasi-popular 
body has been called to transact is of a character which does 
not tend to diminish the significance of such an assembly. The 
most serious social and economic questions of our era formed 


| changed. Since the Ukase of Emancipation, free wills by 
| scores of millions have been recognised to exist, and it is 
}no longer possible to govern those millions on the system 
of a patriarchal slaveholder. The concern has become too 
complicated. The very business before the quasi-Parliamenta 
Council at St. Petersburg is evidence of the fact. What 
talk and what trouble could there be about “ contracts,” in the 
days when men’s obligations were determined, not by agree. 
ment, but by inherited condition? Freedom isa grand premisg, 
the mightiest and most productive of premisses. Were the 
Czar all the political economists of humanity rolled into one, 
he must be obliged to enlarge the machinery which sufficed in 
a bygone epoch to ascertain and satisfy the requirements of his 
Empire. There must be some sort of representative, be it only 
consultative, arrangement by which the ever more and more 
involved wants and developments of an emancipated civilisation, 
of an emancipated barbarism even, can be adequately brought 
under the notice of the legislative and executive authority, The 
Czar, be he ten times an autocrat, must in the long-run satisfy in 
his administration the material wants of his people; and since 
he has transformed that people from a semi-mechanical mass 
only capable of receiving impulsion from outside into a freely 
combining aggregate of individual men, he must take the 
ulterior consequences of the revolution he has already sanctioned, 
| The people is never consulted by the Sovereign in the com- 
;mencements of Parliamentary legislation, except when the 
| dangers of legislating in the dark outweigh the dangers of 
| taking the people into council. Those half-dozen mayors and 
‘merchants at St. Petersburg were summoned because in the 
full meaning of the word their advice was wanted, and the 
still more serious question of agrarian legislation which 
|is already mooted, and which must go down to the very 
|foundations of Russian society, will necessitate still more 
/urgently the calling-in of the people to assist at moulding 
_ the destinies of the people. Such precedents inevitably repeat 
| themselves, however gradually, however stubbornly, and whether 
| they ripen to reform or burst into revolution. Russia is not 





. . . . . . . | . . . + . 
the special subject of their deliberation,—the relations of em-| India. It is not a subjugated country, held down by foreign 
ployers and employed ; the formation, the dissolution, and the | power, governed by foreign intelligence and foreign abilities. 
breach of contracts between masters and workmen or servants; | The foreigners who have administered it have done so not as 





the employment of children and minors in factories and work- 
shops ; the duration of the hours of labour; the provision of 
education for the children of work-people and operatives ; the 
dietary and housing of work-people,—in fine, the varied in- 
terests of agricultural labourers, factory hands, servants, cab- 
drivers, porters, carters, river boatmen,—all the fifteen or 
sixteen millions of Russians who depend upon manual exer- 
tion alone for their livelihood, and who are thus distinguished 
from the fifty-five or sixty millions of peasants possessing 
more or less divided titles to landed estates. Furthermore, 
it is understood that the recommendations of the Assembly 
will forthwith be clothed with the Imperial sanction, and in 


this manner the analogy with regular Parliamentary bodies | 


may be said to be complete. 


Perhaps, in the view of the House of Romanoff, as well as | 


certainly among the vast population which takes the Czar for 


the direct Vicegerent of Heaven over Holy Russia, such delibe- | 


rations of such a body no more enter into the processes 
of the Government than any private conversation of a 
dozen personal acquaintances. Were the members sum- 
moned in twenty times the numbers, and with twenty times 
the formality, the Emperor would probably hesitate no more 
about quashing a disagreeable resolution of theirs than our 
own James I. when he met the celebrated Protestation of his 
Parliament in 1621, * that the liberties, franchises, and juris- 
dictions of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the subjects of England,” by straight- 
way sending for the “Journals” of the House of Commons and 
tearing out the Protestation with his own most Royal hand. 
The conveniences, and still more, the necessities of States are, 
in the long-run, superior to the most tenacious traditions. 
So long as Russia was one enormous slave plantation— 


| foreigners, but as Russians, and in the short or the long run, 
| the summits of authority in liberated communities must reflect 
the principles that have transformed the general body. The 
parish affairs of the Russian people are already managed on 
the representative basis. It is possible that we have seen a 
beginning of similar procedure in the growing domain of luperial 
legislation. 


THE HURRY OF MODERN LIFE. 
HE description which Mr. Greg, in his lecture of Friday 
se’nnight before the Royal Society, gave of the hurry of 
modern life is very true and very good, but we fail entirely to see 
the foree of the remedy he suggests. He says, and says justly, that 
the desire for speed merely as speed is becoming too powerful afactor 
in modern life; our trains are too swift for human spines, and our 
| anxiety to be in time for them destroys the nerves; our Atlantic 





steamers are driven through fogs which one day’s additional 
southing would avoid, and our risks in the business of daily life 
are multiplified purely to save hours, till anxiety has a direct and 
softening influence on the brain. Leisure is surrendered until 
we have no time either to plan or to reflect, to think either what 
our lives are or what we want them to be, and until the poison 
of continued excitement enfeebles the subtle organisation of the 
mind, Life becomes a mere journey in an express train, a journey 
pursued by all men, and by most men with the single object of 
‘accumulating riches quickly. So severe are now the exactions of 
life on all except those who labour with the hands, that the 
pursuit of “‘ practice ” must now be unrelaxing, and when the pro- 
fessional road to success is open it must be travelled to exhaustion. 
‘The barrister must make hay while the sun shines, because for 
him it generally shines so late, and his career is so often divided 
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into two unequal portions,—waiting wearily for work, and groan- 


ing and sinking under its excess. ‘The physician cannot in middle- 
life refuse or select among the crowding patients whom he has 
Jooked and longed for through the years of his youth, while the 
statesman or the member of Parliament in office has constantly to 
undergo a degree of prolonged pressure which it is astonishing 
thatso many can endure. ‘There is little reason, in my opinion,’ 
says Macaulay, ‘ to envy a pursuit in which the most its devotees 
ean expect is that by relinquishing liberal studies and social comfort, 
by passing nights without sleep, and swnmers without one glimpse 
of the beauties of nature, they may attain thai laborious, that in- 
yidious, that closely-watched slavery which is mocked by the 
name of power.’” ‘The man who desires to avoid being crushed 
by the immense demands of the labouring class for wages or by 
the lavishness of the opulent is compelled to accumulate much, 
and to accumulate it fast, till life becomes a headlong race, a scene 
of toil under which the working section of head-workers, the best 
middle-class, may, as Mr. Greg fears, disappear altogether. They 


may be worked out by the strain of getting, the fatigue of spend- 


ing, aud the burden of that ‘“ society ” which ought to be the 
greatest alleviation of intellectual toil, and is only too frequently 
an aggravation. 

All that is very true and very wise, even in its occasional 
exaggcration—Mr. Greg putting the great law of the survival of 
the fiitest a little too completely out of sight—and frequently as 
some of it has been said, it cannot be repeated too often. The 


pace of life is too fast for all but the picked men, and they lose | 


half its attainable enjoyments. It is not only that they forfeit 
leisure—that is, the power of making the best of themselves— 
but they forfeit the capacity of enjoying leisure when they have 


secured it. The pace has accustomed them to pace till steady 


. : : - A 
advance seems a jog-trot, and standing still or walking to enjoy | 
They have lost in| 
habitual tumultuousness and effort the supreme capacity of being | 


the prospect a spendthrift waste of time. 


serene. We not only do not follow, but we cannot even under- 


stand those wise ancients to whom the word signified at once | 


that which is placid and that which is celestial, and fail entirely to 
recognise that in serenity is the charm in which the unprogressive, 
stupid, ‘* bovine” classes of the world, and more especially of Great 
Britain, find the compensation for half the sorrows of their lot. We 
have not only substituted, as everybody says, wealth for happi- 
ness, but enjoyment for serenity, and in losing the latter have 
lost also unconsciously the main element of the former. To 


regain for modern man the power of being serene would be to | 
double his faculties and remove half his burdens, but we doubt if | 


Mr, Greg's advice will help us much to regain it. Ile seems to 
think that if the rich and highly placed would but lead simpler 
lives, would make society less costly, and establishments less 
ruinous, the effort to vie with them would diminish, and the pace 
of life would be perceptibly diminished. We doubt it greatly, at 


. | 
least as far as the professional classes and smaller merchants | 


are concerned, aud it is to them, as the hardest head-workers 
and most anxious of all men, that we understand Mr. Greg 
to aldvess himself first of all. Their energies are whipped to 
unhealthy speed, not, we take it, to obtain the means of vying 
with the really rich, which they know they cannot do, but to 
obtain for themselves and their children the security without 
which life must always be so anxious. Education, the habit of 
the time, perhaps some gradual loss of robust nerve, have all 
combined to inspire cultivated men with too great an anxiety for 
the pecuniary future. It is not in any new wish for much in- 
come, but in the new wish that income should be “solid,” that 
their temptation consists. It is not to make yearly gains, but to 
accumulate capital the interest of which shall supply an income 
equal to their expenditure out of those gains, that the men whom 
Mr. Greg so vigorously describes are sacrificing life to speed, 
postponing leisure too long, and standing continually in the road 
of youth. It is not desire, but fear, which haunts them, and a 
new simplicity among the rich would not exorcise this fear from their 
minds. ‘They would only the more passionately desire the security 
Which, if all were living much alike, would then be the most dis- 
tnctive and the sweetest prerogative of the rich, a prerogative not 
diminished, but increased by the new thriftiness of their lives. We 
Say nothing of the certainty that the advice will be rejected, of 
the futility of asking the wealthy to give up the primary data of 


to the middle-class except an increased possibility of living like the 
rich, and an increased desire for the security which can make 
such life continuous. Grant that a large life in the social 
sense can be led without great houses, many horses, heavy 
establishments, and frequent change of residence, and we do 
but make the leading it securely a more attractive because a 
more attainable object of desire. The speed would be as great as 
ever, though the object of the speed might be security, and not 
ostentation. ‘That is just as engrossing, as all who know English 
life as Mr. Greg knows it will confess. It isnot he who is ignorant 
that there are thousands of lives led among us by men who have 
sacrificed all that makes life enjoyable in order to accumulate 
for security, who scarcely observe what the great ones do, 
who condemn ostentation and resent expenditure as sinful, 
'who lead lives of utter simplicity as well as of utter dullness, 
‘and who have been as worn by the pace they have travelled 
as the most ambitious among us all. ‘Their goal has 
allured them like that of others, though their goal has not 
glittered in the sun. The thirst for competence draws men 
in this country like the thirst for wealth, and makes the pace 
| quick, even when the runners know what their mark is, and do not 
| set it too far off. Of course they might abandon a goal altogether, 
but Mr. Greg knows as well as any one that it is useless to cry for 
| the moon, that national character is the first datum of social 
argument, that an Englishman cannot be an Italian, and that if 
| he ceased to strive forward for some end he would speedily 
degenerate into a mere animal, 

We doubt very greatly whether any rearrangement of habits 
| possible in this country would much alter the tone of life, 
‘whether speed is not sought on short journeys as well as long, 
whether anything, in fact, will alter Englishmen’s ways except 
a discipline of their minds. Leave all the causes for hurry, 
but diminish the wish for hurry, and half the burden that 
presses drops from the neck at once. It is not to the self-denial 
of the few, but to the self-culture of the many that we look for the 
remedy of an evil which is at last beginning to be recognised, and 
once fully recognised, can be avoided. The terrible hurry of life 
can be mitigated most easily by a determination not to be hurried, 
by aconviction that the dangers of overwork in middle-life are as 
great as the dangers of idleness, by a resolve to face pecuniary 
| risk as bravely and quictly as any other. ‘There are men in the 
world who do these things now, aud as knowledge exteuds, there 
will be more men who regard life with something of the scientific 
spirit, and are not carried away by the aimless swirls of the rushing 
current. Freedom has come to society, and with freedom is 
‘coming the nerve which it usually develops. A trace, be it of 
Christianity, or of philosophic stoicism, or only of faint intellectual 
_ scorn for pretences, will do more to extinguish hurry, in Mr. Greg's 
| sense of hurry, than any amount of simplicity in the lives of the 
very rich, ‘The very poor have that stoicism in a comic and 
externally an objectionable form, The agricultural labourers of 
‘the Eastern Counties entertain, we are told, among their many 
curious traditional ideas, a prejudice in favour of their 
own slow, slouching gait. When any one of them gives it up, 
and shows a disposition to run or to walk at the pace and in the 
way usual in cities, he is solemnly cautioned by the more 
experienced elders, who remark in his hearing, but through the 
| politer form of an observation to the world at large, ‘+ Ah, he'll 
wear hisself out, Peter will. He take too many steps in a day. 
At fefty there'll be nothin’ of him, nothin.” A rebuke of that 
kind, embodying the hereditary village wisdom of which only 
labourers and George Eliot are the depositaries, rarely fails of its 
| effect, anda similar, though less quaint form of advice is spreading 
fast among the cultivated. We see it in the passion for holidays, 
in the increasing habit of seeking secluded places for outings, in 
the gravity with which women begin to regard the symptoms of 
overwork in the men belonging to them. The new generation 
has caught the idea perhaps too eagerly, and we look to see 
in a few years a distinct decline in the speed of life, though, 
no doubt, the pace will remain fastest at the wrong end, 
It is in the cultivation of this feeling, cultivation in a 
| sensible, and as it were scientific way, and not in any alteration 
|in the habits of the upper classes, that we see grounds for hope. 
A dread and dislike of hurry can be spread among the cultivated 
| as well as among labourers, and spread as part of mental educa- 


| 
| 


| 








expenditure, the double life in country and town—by far the most | tion, and it will be spread all the sooner that men like Mr. Greg, 
thiohtt :. * . . . ’ . 
delightful of all the circumstances which attend wealth—the ex- | who know what work is, are calling attention to the necessity. 


emption from petty cares involved in moderate waste, the exclu- 


When men dread a break-down as they dvead typhoid, mental 


slveness which prevents society from becoming oppressive and | sanitation will be cultivated as carefully as drainage, till by 
Secures its easy intimacies, and the privilege of leisurely and easy | degrees the man who quickens the race will be hardly less repro- 


travel, and say thatif they surrendered them all nothing would accrue 





bated by opinion than the man who in a populous neighbourhood 
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refuses to clean a rookery. The reprobation will not go far, but 
the idea at least will be health, and health and hurry in Mr. 
Greg’s sense are irreconcilable foes, 





THE LATE SIR ALEXANDER MACDONNELL. 

YIR ALEXANDER MACDONNELL, the Resident Commis- 
kh) sioner of the Irish Board of Education, who lately died in 
Dublin, has not received from the Press anything like his due 
meed of recognition. This was natural enough. His career was 
essentially an administrative one. Individually, he was character- 
ised by a noble diffidence of nature and an utter superiority to 
the vulgar passions. Thus he had the happiness during his long 
ife of eluding notoriety. Yet the real creator of England’s one 
successful institution in Ireland, the National System of Education, 
he who found it an imperilled experiment, and left it after his 
government of thirty-two years a solid, far-reaching, and im- 
pregnable organisation, must have been a born statesman. That 
work is his crown and testimony. Apart from it, taken as he was 
in his daily life and amongst his friends, he was an example of how 
high a creature the Celt may become under the fairest influences of 
culture, For he was a Celt of the Celts, if an ancestry of a thou- 
sand years could make him so. Among that pedigree are to 
be reckoned the Somerled of the twelfth century, whom Scott’s 
‘‘Lord of the Isles” has made known to us; the Coll, brother of 
the Somerled of the sixteenth century, named by the English 
Sorley Boy (Sumhairle Buidhe), whom Mr. Froude so vividly 
paints, standing on the northern headland of Antrim, and wring- 
ing his hands in powerless despair as he beheld the massacre of 
his kindred by Sussex in the Island of Rathlin; and in the suc- 
ceeding century the Colkittos, father and son. It is close on five 
hundred years since the MacDonnells of the Isles made good their 
footing in Antrim by peaceful marriage with Margery Bissett, the 

heiress of the Glynnes :— 

“In Antrim’s Glynnes, by fair Glenarm, 
Beyond the pebbly-paven Bann.” 

What the sword did not bestow it was forced to defend. For 
two centuries and more they rarely saw the face of peace, 
fighting now against the Ulster Chiefs O'Neill and O'Donnell, 
now in alliance with them against the English Lord Deputy. 
Their history, which is in truth a history of Ulster, has been 
lately given to the world by the Rev. Mr. Hill, of the Belfast 
Queen’s College, in a work of great ability and original research. 
Since the begining of the seventeenth century, the most conspicu- 


ous and illustrious of the clan have been the Marquises and Earls 


of Antrim, descendants of Sorley Boy. Sir Alexander traced his 
line from a brother of Sorley. When Milton in his Tetrachor- 
don sonnet speaks of ‘* Macdonald, or Colkitto, or Galasp,” he 
really designated one and the same person, called the left-handed 
(Coll, Keitagh) MacGillaspie MacDonnell, Iiis son Alaster 
(young Colkitto) was Montrose’s famous lieutenant, whose 
memory in the Highlands survived that of Montrose him- 
self. He it was who, under direction of the Earl of 
Antrim, levied and brought over to Scotland that band of 
Ulster Irish who formed the real backbone of Montrose’s little 
army, who won Tippermuir and Kilsyth, and the remnant of 
whom, after the fatal field of Philiphaugh, were slain in cold- 
blood, preached to their death by the Covenanting clergy. Alaster 
himself had returned to Ireland after Kilsyth, to take a command 
in the army of the Confederate Catholics, and met his death at 
the fight of Cnoenanos, ‘being as stout and strong a man as ever 
carried a broad-sword and targett of late dayes, and so vigorous 
in fight that had his conduct been equivalent to his valour, he 
had been one of the best Generals in Europe.” Sir Alexander's 


father, Dr. James MacDonnell, was the sixth in descent from | 


Alaster. Tle was a physician in Belfast, the most successful and 
popular of his time, well read, and endowed with great breadth 
and strength of intellect. Down to him the family had steadfastly 
adhered to the old religion (as was the case with the Earls of Antrim 
also till the middle of the last century), but Dr. MacDonnell’s 
father had married a Protestant lady who contrived to have her 
own way in the bringing up of her son. Still, though adhering 
to his mother's faith, his sympathies of justice and pity were, like 
his son’s, always ranked on the side of the Celtic people. Of 
what stuff his ambition was made, appears from his resolution to 
give his son as good an education as the Empire could afford. 
He sent him to Westminster School and Oxford. In both, his 
reputation as a scholar was ef the very highest. At Oxford he 
was astudent of Christ Church; he won the Latin and English 
University prizes, and after his degree, the Latin and English 
Essay prize, a double distinction which a writer in the Times 


i I 
| states to have been achieved but by one other Oxford man, the 
| late Dean Milman. In those haleyon days he grew intimate with 

and was loved by all that was then brightest and most promising 
among the youthful minds of England, and on to old age or death 
their regard for him never ceased. Lord Taunton, Lord Harrowby. 
: ’ 
the late Speaker Denison, and others who have since won theip 
| way in public life, were among his coevals and friends. Lord 
Carlisle, who held him in the tenderest affection, was his junior, 
so was Macaulay. Mackintosh and the poet Thomas Campbell were 
|among his friends .of an elder generation. Years afterwards, 
when he was in middle-age, he and Campbell met by accident on 
| their way to the Rhine, and.the meeting is joyously recorded jn 
| the journal of the latter. ‘The year was 1841. 

“On the eve of setting out from Aix, I saw a white-headed man with 
dark, dazzling eyes, eyeing me anxiously. ‘ What the devil!’ thinks I, 
Sure I don’t owe the man any money. He was in the coach that was 
to take us both to Cologne.’ ‘Campbell,’ said the white pate, ‘have 
you quite forgot MacDonnell?’ Ah! it was my gifted, my learned, 
my right good friend MacDonnell! Twenty years ago, when the 
worthy Wishaw, whose great favourite he was, brought him to my 
house, he was in the flower of youth—perhaps about thirty. He wag 
handsome beyond expression ; a model of young manliness, with looks 
of noble intellect and winning benevolence. Though Irish-born, he js 
one of the first classical scholars in the kingdom, and he has still g 
commanding appearance, thougb time has bleached his Hyperion curls, 
But from Aix to Cologne, and even to Coblentz, I was too weak to con- 
verse with my welcome friend. ...... During that day I had more of 
MacDonnell’s conversation to myself; and it awoke in me delicious re. 
membrances of classical poetry which were sinking—sinking, I may 
almost say, into a swoon of death! He made me promise to publish 
my letters on Greek literature, and especially to fight over again a good 
fight for the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. We could not, he 
said, prevent the partition of Poland, but we might slaughter the 
would-be partitioners of Homer. I have always been an advocate for 
educating the great mass of mankind in practically useful instruction 
rather than in classical literature, because the latter, particularly its 
poetry. is a luxury untasteable to nineteen minds out of twenty. The 
aroma is too fine for their nostrils. It is like cultivating acres of violets 
and roses for men who have not the sense of smell. But MacDonnell 
is one of the classical scholars who enjoys Greek poetry with all his 
heart, and I felt the contagion of his enthusiasm. ..... MacDonnell 
is one of the few who has felt all that he has read in the classics. He 
taxed my powers of recollection to the utmost to keep up with him in 

| quoting favourite passages. Some of the bystanders listened to us with 
| apparent curiosity, but seemed to go away in the full belief that we 
| were a couple of maniacs.” 
| Why had such gifts and accomplishments no greater outcome? 
| Ile was destined for the English Bar, and was called to it at the 
age of thirty. Ile had every qualification for suecess but one— 
| he lacked toughness—that indomitable belief in self, before which 
in the race of life all other endowments recede. Shortly after his 
call he held a brief with the then Attorney-General before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, and through the temporary illness 
| of his leader was called on to conduct the case. What would have 
| been to a more obtuse organisation a golden opportunity was to him 
a despair, and his fincly-strung nerves gave way. Mortified beyond 
| expression, he renounced the Bar, and returning, after a while, to 
| Ireland, accepted the position of Chief Clerk in the Chief Seere- 
| tary’s office under the lamented Drummond. It was the time 
| when the first attempt was made to render Catholic Emancipation 
| a reality and not a dead letter, so far, at least, as administration 
|was concerned. In this Drummond was at one with Lord 
| Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth, and MacDonnell was with them 
| heart and soul. ‘To his efforts at that time the present Baron 
| Deasy bore testimony in the House of Commons. ‘ No man in 
| Ireland had rendered greater services to the public, and especially 
_ to the Roman Catholic portion of the public, than Mr. MacDonnell. 
| In times of difficulty and danger, when the contest was whether 
| Roman Catholics should have any share in the administration of 
‘the country, Mr. MacDonnell was one of the small band who 
| stood up in their defence.” 
| In 1839 he was transferred to the office of Resident Commis- 
‘sioner of the Board of Education, of which he became the 
presiding and animating genius. He ultimately had his way—the 
| . . . a . . . 7 
| way of simple fair-play—in the face of enormous difficulties. For, 
unhappily, the spirit of foul-play, conscious or unconscious, was 
strong and not easily laid. Mr. Stanley’s letter, the Charter of 
the Board, had banned “ even the suspicion of proselytism,” but this 
was a hard saying to men brought wp in the old way of treating the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland. They looked to the Education 
system as the means of diluting the waters which the previous 
policy had failed to divert. Archbishop Whately, staunch liberal 
as he was, avowed, as appears from his life, published by his 
daughter since his death, that he regarded the Board as the 
means of ‘undermining the vast fabric of Popery in Ireland.” 
All ideas of this kind were abhorrent to the honest nature of 
Alexander MacDonnell. Sincerely Protestant himself, he desired 
that the faith of his poorer fellow-countrymen should, in the 
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spirit as in the letter of the Board's working, be pro- 
tected. From this essential difference of view arose ever- 
recurring conflicts at the Board, which culminated in the 
discussion whether Dr. Whately’s ‘Truths of Christianity” 
should be retained among the sanctioned school - books. | 
The Archbishop was beaten, and retired from the Board, | 
together with Chief Justice Blackburne and Mr. Baron Greene. 
Certainly, in point of justice to the mass of the population, the 
Board is a very different institution now from what it was five- 
and-thirty years ago. ‘Two or three Catholic Commissioners, 
two or three stray Catholics in the office among a mass of Protes- 
tants, were all that the grudging and exclusive spirit of the time 
would allow in a system intended to educate a Catholic people. 
Now, one-half of the Commissioners, one-half of the Inspectors, 
are and by law must be Catholics, and a majority of the clerks 
are so infact. The present distinguished Resident Commissioner, 
who was trained under the eye of his predecessor, is a Catholic. 
In the effecting of all this Sir Alexander MacDonnell took a 
zealous and energetic part. 

In the details of administration, next to his impartiality, the 
most conspicuous feature was his unwearied endeavour to search 
out, watch over, and advance desert. For talent and virtue he 
had an innate sympathy, which acted with the force of material 
attraction. To say that he had no enemies would be a stigma 
upon a long official career. But there never was enmity against 
him that did not spring either from the vindictiveness of disap- 
pointment or from the natural antipathy of low to high. With 
all that was best among his staff, with all that was best in the 
country, he was held in an esteem and reverence which grew and 
strengthened to the very end. He had been made a Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1846. His baronetcy was conferred upon him after he 
ceased to be Commissioner. 

He resigned in 1871, at the age of 77, but he hardly looked 
within ten years of that age. He had a physique worthy a Mac- 
Donnell of the Isles; could in his youth walk forty Irish miles 
at a stretch, and in his last visit to London, a couple of years 
ago, to be examined before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
he brought a friend off to show him with great glee the place 
where in old Westminster days he had ‘ leathered the butcher.” 
On attaining his leisure, he turned anew with the avidity of one- 
and-twenty to history and the classics. Of late years his vaca- 
tions were mainly spent in the home of his people, and though 
he had travelled much, he loved beyond all views on earth the 
sight of the green cliffs, the bays, and headlands of the Antrim | 
glens. ‘Those who have enjoyed his conversation must despair of | 
expressing its charm. Frank, enthusiastic with the enthusiasm 
of a boy, full of recollection of the men he had known and of the 
statesmanship of fifty years, yet happiest and most winning in the 
region of pure literature, and above all, of poetry. He loved 
Ireland dearly, but all his hopes for her had as their rooted 
basis the desire to see her won over to England by persistent 
fairness of treatment. With his physical constitution, his ab- 
stemiousness of habit, and his love of air and exercise, he seemed 
to bid fair for fourscore and ten, but a bronchitis caught in a 
season more than usually deadly carried him off, at the age of 
eighty, leaving few like and few approaching to him. 








CAPTAIN BOYTON’S LANDING ON THE CORK COAST. 
‘INCE we wrote on Captain Boyton’s life-saving apparatus, 
by which, it is said, he has saved seventy other men’s lives, 

as well as his own under circumstances in which nothing else 
could have saved it, we have received a fuller account of that 


ally when he found himself unable to discern the line of the coast. 
It was half-past nine when he was lowered from the ship's side, 
and he was then very near the Fastnet rock, three miles from that 
insular point which is called Cape Clear, and about seven from the 
coast of Ireland itself, to which he intended to make his way. 
The rain was pouring down on him to add to the sense of his 
dreariness and desolation, and the gale blowing was so severe 
that, it is said, no mail steamer attempted to cross the Channel 
while it lasted. Captain Boyton was, if we may trust the 
account, quite overawed by the desolation of his situation, 
when he found himself, according to his own guess, washing 
out to sea, and some fifteen miles from land. And yet in 
truth it was this very distance from land during the worst part 
of the gale that constituted his chief safety. It is curious to learn 
that he had actually intended to be lowered into the Atlantic 
between two and three hundred miles from the American 
coast, instead of only fifteen from the Irish coast, and 
that had not Captain Bragg, the commander of the ‘ Queen,’ 
steadily refused to permit the experiment, ordered him to 
his state-room, and threatened to put him in irons if he attempted 
to leave the vessel, he would actually have undertaken to return 
over some two hundred miles of ocean to the American shore. 
We suspect that Captain Boyton will never think of trying that 
experiment again, after his actual experience of the helplessness of 
his situation only fifteen miles from shore. It is perfectly certain 
that no power he could command would prevent his being carried 
by a gale right away from the coast to which he wished to go, 
and this, if he were already over two hundred miles from it, 
would mean sheer destruction. Captain Bragg was evidently quite 
right in forbidding the excessive rashness of his first intention, but 
we are not sure that he was right in permitting the second less rash, 
but still sufficiently rash attempt. It is evident enough that 
before Captain Boyton had been an hour in the water he would 
have been very thankful to be again on the deck of the steamer 
‘Queen,’ in spite of the five inflated compartments which 
kept him as buoyant as a cork,—as buoyant, but not 
more so, for often, he says, the heavy waves washed over 
his face for a minute or more at a time, almost suffocating 
him, in spite of the buoyancy which carried him to the top of 
every wave that was not positively swept across him by the wind. 
Perhaps the most terrible, though not the most immediately 
dangerous moment of his adventure, was when his paddle was 
washed out of his hand by one great wave, being restored to him, 
strangely enough, by the next,—for with his paddle he would have 
lost to a very large extent his power of guiding and propelling 


| himself; and if that had been lost to him, he might well have 


been shattered against the cliffs of the rock-bound coast towards 
which, as soon as the gale moderated and the wind began to set 
strongly to the land, he found himself making his way. As far 
as we can judge, however, by the narrative, Captain Boyton suf- 
fered more from the terrors of imagination during the hour or two 
of his lonely tossing out of sight of land, and as he thinks, fif- 
teen miles from shore, than he did from the immediate perils 
of the breakers when he actually approached the shore. ‘The 
imaginative peril was greater than the real. He felt all the horror 
of being a powerless speck on the waves of a stormy ocean even more 
than he felt the danger of being shattered by the breakers against 
those towering walls of rock. Any man less brave might easily 
have been terrified into a fit in that fearful insulation. Nor was 
it possible, we imagine, in all that turmoil, for him to get at the 
water-tight knapsack which carried his rations, and help his nerves 
with a stimulant. For two or three hours, out of the seven in which 
yater, the sense of pure helplessness and isolation 


perilous landing of his on the coast of Cork on the night of the 20th 
of last October. 


terrors of insulation, nor secures for him the safety of insulation 
when that would save his life. Clearly the two dangers which 


were nearest costing Captain Boyton his life were, first, the | 


effect on his imagination of the terrible loneliness of his position 
when he found himself in a frightful gale during a dark 
night, the wind beating in his face, the tide drifting him out to 
sea, and his paddle of no use to him from the violence of the 
Waves ; and next, the danger of his having his brains dashed out 
against a lee shore, a danger from which he could not save | 
himself by any force at his disposal. When the ship disap- | 
peared, and Captain Boyton knew himself to be drifting | 
out to 
his life he beeame sea-sick, through the giddy falls down | 
Waves apparently a hundred feet deep into the trough of the | 


This goes to show that the two great defects of the 
apparatus are these,—that it neither protects a man against the 


sea in a gale so wild that for the first time in| g 


he was in the w 
must have been overpowering. You can make yourself into a 
securely-floating island, it seems, if you will, but even though 
your safety depends on your remaining isolated, and not ap- 
proaching the coast, there is no remedy against the panic with 
which you find yourself drifting away from the neighbourhood of 
all human society, and bobbing up and down like so much seaweed 
in the Atlantic. 

But the physical danger of suddenly losing his insulation was 
a much more immediate one to Captain Boyton than the moral 
| one of finding it too complete. ‘I came near having my brains 
| beaten out against the rocks,” he wrote, “over fifty times. I 
never saw or experienced such high seas, . My left 
shoulder was badly injured, ” About three o'clock on Wednesday, 
the 21st October, he perceived that he was near breakers. The 
cale had then moderated, fortunately for him, and he found him- 
self under the high cliffs of the coast near Skibbereen, the wind 
| blowing right ashore. He was able with his paddle to steer sufti- 








sea, his heart seems, not unnaturally, to have failed him, especi- | ciently to coast along outside the line of breakers till he found a 
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creek in which he thought he might be able to land, when he 


cautiously paddled himself towards it, and was abruptly washed 


ashore by two or three breakers, and found himself, when he re- 
covered from the violence of the shock, high and dry on the beach, 


his clothes inside the apparatus perfectly dry, and his watertight 
knapsack quite uninjured. From the latter he took a rocket, and by 


its aid discovered a path up the rocks, which led him to a mountain 
road and a Coastguard station, where his perils were over. But 
it is quite clear that if the fiercest part of the gale had driven him 
ashore, instead of out to sea, nothing could have saved him from 
being dashed to pieces. ‘The apparatus he has invented works 
quite satisfactorily in regard to its buoyancy and its power of 


resisting, without collapsing, the force of the waves. But the steer- | 
ing power and the propelling power are utterly insufficient as | 


any security against being driven the wrong way,—a very serious 
matter with such supplies of provisions as alone a solitary person 
can carry with him,—and for any security against being dashed 
to pieces on a rock-bound coast. In smooth water and with a 
favourable wind, Captain Boyton might perhaps safely cross the 
Channel, as it is said he proposes to do. But even that would 
be dangerous enough in a violent storm, and he would hardly 
succeed against a head-wind. As to that intention of making an 
Atlantic voyage of two hundred miles in his apparatus, which 
Captain Bragg wisely vetoed, there is nothing at all to show 
that it would not have been, if not certain death, still at 
least as likely to result in death as an average shipwreck for a 
passenger who has only an open boat to trust to. It is clear 
that, with Captain Boyton’s apparatus, we may make corks of 
ourselves, and retain all our ordinary swimming powers into the 
bargain, to say nothing of those which a good paddle gives us; 
—but we cannot make good sailing-boats of ourselves, with any- 
thing like the steering and propelling power which a well-maoned 
sailing-boat can command. Besides this, in spite of his axe and 
bowie-knife, we don’t suppose Captain Boyton would much like 
to encounter a shark on one of his expeditions. Further, experi- 


ence has shown him that the frightful isolation of his position in a | 
wide ocean is apt to be paralysing, even when that isolation is his | 
chief guarantee for safety. And lastly, the danger of landing in | 
rough weather on a dangerous coast is at best only diminished, | 
and by no means lessened into a slight danger, by the artificial aid | 


which his apparatus gives him. A new motive-power of which a 
solitary swimmer could conveniently avail himself, would be 
necessary before even Captain Boyton’s apparatus can effectually 
remove the horrors of shipwreck. Still it seems to be a secure 
protection from cold, wet, and mere drowning, and to be com- 
pletely efficient for the purposes of crossing a river or a lake in 
anything like ordinary weather. And that is a great step gained 
against the power of the elements. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
eae eae 
A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
(BY A SUPERFICIAL OBSERVER.] 
I HAVE observed that as soon as one’s friends have crossed the 
streak of sea which is so little like silver at this season, they take 
a fiendish pleasure in sending home delightful accounts of the 
climate in foreign parts. They assure us that while we are 
smothered in fog in London, and blown out of breath and tem- 
per at Folkestone, ‘it is perfectly lovely” at Boulogne, and 
‘‘quite too delicious” in Paris. We don’t believe them; we 
have the means of contradicting them at hand,—for are not the 
papers as meteorological as the typical Englishman,—but it is 
exasperating nevertheless, and we feel that they are like the fat 
boy in ‘+ Pickwick,” they love us, we have been very good to them, 
but they want to make our flesh creep for all that. How I should 





like to do it, but [do not dare! Crisp, delightful air, spotlessly | 


clean streets, clear blue skies, the exhilaration produced by the 
mere aspect of Paris! It would all be so easy, so pleasant, but oh! 
so terribly unlike the truth. After weeks of rain, fog, cold, and 
wind constantly veering, but always unpleasant, out came the 
sun on the last day of January, and Paris looked like its old self 
for the first time; the people came down into the streets in peaceful 
crowds, the nurses in the daintiest of caps, and the babies, prettiest 


of all babies in the world, and most deliciously attired, swarmed 


in the Tuileries’ Gardens; the benches were occupied by their cus- 
tomary tenants, the fountains sparkled, and the gilded railings 
and balconies glittered in the sunshine; the sky seemed to 
be suddenly lifted up hundreds of miles above the city; hand- 
carts laden with tempting flowers, white lilac in profusion 
especially, were seen in all the great thoroughfares, where the 


° 9 ° . ° in 
: | florists’ shops are fragrant with violets, hyacinths, and rogeg in 


pots of quaint design. The notes of legions of birds, far out of 
sight, filled the fresh, cool air; a vast multitude of flaneurs 
loitered under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, where the shops 
look nice, though naughty (on a Sunday); the men conspicuoys 
in comforters, the women in astonishing costumes of velvet and 
| fur; all the wonderful people who offer all the wonderful things 
for sale at ‘ cinquante centimes,’ and remind one of poor Grenierjn 
‘* Rabagas,” were surrounded by the usual admiring but nou-pur- 
chasing crowd; the gommeux drove about in smart coupés, and 
the gamius, who are more impudent and ragged, less funny and 
light-hearted, than they used to be dans le temps, emerged from 
all sorts of places, as if to answer to a master-roll by command 
| of Phoebus Apollo himself. The gaiety of a Parisian crowd on a 


| bright Sunday, after they have been shut up indoors by bad 
weather for a month or so, is quite infectious; one is forced to 
be glad; to glance complacently at the burned palaces ag at 
picturesque ruins which open charming vistas ; to think of the 
Prussian parade in that incomparable avenue as ancient history 
(they took the last lot of the scaffolding down from the Are de 
Triomphe last week, and there it is as triumphant as ever); for 
here is the blessed, beloved sunshine turning everything into a 
picture. The trees are all ‘coming out,” real beauties of 
|the season as they are; the swollen waters of the Seine 
are turned into tumbling waves of silver, and the bells 
are clashing out sounds which seem to salute the weather, 
Of course there is one grumbler; he is detained at the 
angle of the Place de la Concorde and the Rue Royale, 
and he tells his companion,—a timid young lady, with tight boots 
and a tendency to shriek,—first, that the crossing they are about 
to dare is the most dangerous in Europe, and then that it is all 
very fine for the Parisians to make such a fuss about one fine 
day, but it’s a beastly climate, and they are sure to have snow or 
something as unpleasant to-morrow. Congratulating myself that 
[ am not like that grumbler, I brave the crossing successfully,— 
you may propitiate the cochers by a very pronounced limp,—and 
go on my way, convinced that this is the inauguration of fine 
weather. But the grumbler is in the right after all; that Sunday 
| was a pet day, and since then we have had piercing north-east 
winds, sleet-showers, fogs, and the smarting, sticky, white dust 
of Paris, best ally of the modistes, because destructive to every- 
| body’s gowns and bonnets, succeeding each other with plenty of 
| variety, but no intervals. Mardi Gras was a perfectly sunless 
| day, and it was pitiable to see the children in their fancy 
| costumes, kid shoes, and silk stockings, hurrying along the 
| streets to the Fancy Balls, in the afternoon, which are the last 
| relics of the old Carnival customs. The prophetic eye dis- 
| cerned fluxions de poitrine on a grand scale as a commence- 
ment of Lenten exercises, and actually ‘tout Paris” had 
la grippe. We ought to naturalise that word; we possess the 
thing in perfection, but if we called our national colds by that 
truly expressive name, we should behave, when ¢éicy catch us,— 
for our inverted phrase is absurd,—as tlie logical French people 
behave. They know that la grippe has got them, and they sub- 
| mit ; they stay indoors, double their clothing, wrap their heads 
up, and in a word, coax the enemy to release them from its 
‘‘orip.” They expect sympathy, and they receive it ; they do not 
go about with shaking limbs, racking headache, streaming eyes, 
and a guttural growl, resenting the idea of anything being wrong 
with them, and protesting against ‘‘ coddling” for ‘a slight cold.” 
It is the Frenchman who knows when he is beaten by la grippe; 
it is the Englishman who considers himself ‘* betrayed.” 
One must be rigidly systematic if one would see Paris in any- 
thing but the sense of the fléneur. Once let the streets, the 
arcades, the boulevards, the bridges, and the ‘ passages” get hold 
of you, and you are lost to the loftier claims of antiquity, history, 
art, and politics. Go to two or three salons and you will get into 
the way of them, into the easy charm of the pleasant conversa- 
tion, and the cozy luxury, and the actualités which are dismissed 
| so lightly, while at a distance you read of them with grave seri- 
| ousness ; and if you have any business to do in Paris, or any 
| study to pursue, you won't do the one, and you will neglect the 
‘other. The Paris of the past and the Paris of the present are 
quite certain to contend for you, and you must begin by making 
up your mind which of the two is to win. Next to the lists of 
| books which one has made at certain intervals in one’s life, and 
| the exact plans for the disposition of one’s time, which one has 
| drawn up with ineffectual care, I should think one’s programmes 








| of visits to Paris would offer the most forcible examples of unful- 


filled intentions; and they don’t carry the sting of the others ; 
they are not painful while absurd, like old love-letters, because 
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possibilities lurk in them still. This time I had drawn up quite 
a profound programme of the educational sort; but new Paris 
caught me; the programme has retired into my desk, to be carried 
out rigidly, some day of course, and I have not improved my mind 
one bit, though I did give myself one chance, before I adopted 
the easy attitude of a superficial observer. It was at the séance 
of the Assemblée Nationale, on the 2nd, a séance which was quite 
famous for a few days, until the result of it was overthrown, and 
everything had to be begun all over again. We left a murky 
day “in Paris, but found bright cold weather at Versailles, 
and having gone down early, the palace and the park in the 
orderly stillness and solitude which are so impressive there. 
We took our places in the Tribune (D) just over the benches of 
the Extreme Left, and had plenty of time to think about the 
royal theatre and its story, and to admire its rich, unin- 
jured decorations, before M. Buffet made his appearance, and 
the Deputies came trooping in. I had not seen them for two 
years, and the number of bald heads struck me newly. The seats 
were all filled in a few minutes, and it became speedily evident 
that M. Buffet was about to have a busy time of it, and that we 
should see him as Figaro describes, ‘‘se pendre ’ la sonnette.” 
Among the first to arrive was the Duc de Broglie, fresh, smiling, 
cheerful; the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia (who delivered 
the few sentences he afterwards spoke from the Tribune with a 
loyal frankness and courtesy which delighted us) ; M. Wallon, the 
‘Cynthia of the minute ;’ M. Jules Favre, grave with the impend- 
ing weight of the procés Wimpffen-Cassagnac ; and a batch of 
the Left,—General Billot, Messieurs Gambetta and Naquet, M. 
Louis Blanc, M. Tolain, and M. Quinet. M. Gambetta looks 
much more than two years older, and has grown grey and stout ; 
he and his friends were very restless and talkative, and mots 
ordre were busily distributed. Presently the Duc de Grammont 
enters—the Ministerial and official benches are quite full—and 
immediately following him comes M. Thiers, looking livelier and 
brisker than ever, his thick white hair shining like silver, his solid 
little form tightly buttoned up in his brown coat, his coffee- 
coloured face full of astuteness and pleasure—for he is about to 
witness the triumph of his ideas—and his hands seized right and 
left by numbers of men as he makes his way to his place, and 
when he has taken it, arranges a black-silk calotte upon his steep 
white head with carefulness in which the recent death of M. 
Guizot may perhaps count for something. ‘I shall live ten years 
longer than Guizot,” once said M. Thiers ; but there are cunning 
draughts in the royal theatre at Versailles, so the sturdy little 
statesman pulls his cap down to his coat-collar, turns his coat- 
collar up to his cap, settles his hand behind his ear, and applies 
himself to listen to the debate with a steady attention which might be 
imitated with advantage by the occupants of the benches on a!l sides 
—except the Extreme Right, these rows of gentlemanly-looking, 
well-dressed individuals, who make no noise, and have a passé 
appearance, as they sit throughout the ensuing tumult, waiting, I 
suppose, for Henri Cing. Right and Left, and the two Centres, 
are all ungovernable and noisy, and the attention of foreigners like 
ourselves is irresistibly diverted from the speakers (whose discourses 
we may read to-morrow) to the physiognomy of the Chamber. 
Several times, when the uproar was most outrageous, and the 


Scene, regarded as a deliberative occasion, as anything but | 


Bedlam at play, had reached the height of grotesqueness, I 
observed that M. Thiers raised his right hand with the peculiar 
drowning movement I noticed some years ago, when I first heard 
him speak, not as a signal, or an entreaty, but involuntarily, 
and most expressively. 
No one minded M. Buffet, or the bell, though cries of ‘ Ecoutez, 
donc! rose indignantly from Right and Left alike. 
interest and importance—its transience could not have been 
foreseen—the scene became very fatiguing after some hours, and 
we did not wait for the vote, which spoiled all the current bons- 
mots about ‘une Voix” by turning it into two hundred, but 
returned to Paris while yet the woods and the river were bathed 
in a magnificent sunset of purple, rose-colour, and gold. I never 
Saw anything like the beauty of the Seine beneath St. Cloud, 
with low-lying wreaths of mist upon it, pierced by the mingled 
colours, which shot down like shafts into its bosom, along- 
side the reflections of the straight, leafless poplars and 
Let me note here that I have not heard 
nickname applied to M. Thiers this time. “Le nain géant,” 
“ DLillustre homme état,” and “ Le malin vieillard” have served 
their turn, and he is left alone at present,—more so than he 
likes, people tell me; the decrease of ‘affluence’ to the Hotel 
Bagration is said not to be to his mind. The excitement caused 
by the vote of the 2nd February (it is correct to record all poli- 


osiers, a 


Quite in vain; no one minded him; | 


With all its | 


' tical incidents by the date of their occurrence, and maddening to 
, endeavour to understand what are the events to which one is only 
referred by a date) was manifest to even a superficial observer; 
| all Paris had the air of an event. It reminded me of the pouvoir- 
| personnel epoch, in 1869, and the beginning of that very rough- 
| hewn end. Then came the Municipal Loan, and I saw one of the 
| strangest sights I have ever seen, even in Paris, where many wide 
departures from my programmes have led me into the seeing of 
| remarkable things. I was passing by the gilded railings of the 
| Gardens of the Luxembourg, late, on a clear, but intensely cold 
| night, and there were crowds of men patiently waiting for the 
| morning, that they might buy into the great loan, which has been 
raised to the rank of a financial romance. Some were hanging 
~~ to the railings drowsily, with their arms crooked into the 
bars; some talking in groups collected round small brasiers, 
afew were lying on mattrasses ; while I caught sight of three or 
four gipsy encampments, where some boards loosely put together 
or an improvised tent afforded a much needed shelter to the 
ardent and courageous speculators. During the day crowds 
thronged all the temporary offices, and the hubbub was almost 
as great as that of the screaming concourse on the terrace and 
steps of the Bourse, where the scene on the day after the ‘‘ vote 
of the two hundred” was more than ever bewildering. 

An endless concourse of people, all closely wrapped up in very 
warm garments and thick furs, streaming along the great thorough- 
fares, and engaged in a close and critical examination of shop- 
windows, would have a ridiculous effect in London, but it has no 
such effect here. I used to think that I never could be brought to 
flaner while there were churches, antiquities, picture-galleries, and 
all the other treasures of Art to inspect, but I was induced to try 
it just for once, and it has become easy and natural. From the 
Musée de Cluny to Giroux’s astonishing display of bibelvts for the 
elaborate cotillons which, before Lent, threw all the memories of the 
Empress Eugénie’s balls and the Marquis de Caux into obscurity ; 
from the new Gallery in the Louvre, where Delaroche now figures 
as an old master, to the Maison Persane in the Rue Royale, where 
the worthiest of men and manufacturers, M. Collinot, displays the 
exquisite porcelaines fabricated by his orphan “ hands ;” to the 
jewellers’ shops in the Rue de la Paix, where the combinations of 
diamonds and turquoises are too beautiful for a world in which the 
women who possess them must grow old and ugly ; to the wonder- 
ful warehouses in the Passage des Princes, where the artistic 
beauty of the bonbons seems to elevate greediness into connois- 
seurship, and a mere glimpse of the fans and the bouquets, the 
dainty, impossible shoes, the wonderful web-like laces, and the 
soft, curling, beckoning feathers calls up a vision of beauty, and 
luxury, and pleasure which puts all the tragedy of Paris out of 
one’s head,—I find it pleasant to go. During “ Carnival” the 
butchers’ shops were quite fascinating. One dislikes them in 
one’s native London, but here, where the animals are not killed 
on the premises, and on the days preceding Lent, when the grim 
realities are veiled in gracefully depending wreaths of roses, 
with a stately background of palms, mirrors, and white 
marble; when the prize ox displays his broad back, and 
ribs many inches deep in fat, within a frame of roses, with 
green and silver leaves; when a long line of flowers and foliage 
marks the indentation of his sunken backbone ; when the meek, 
white-faced calf stares placidly with glass eyes through a garland 
of rosebuds and white lilac ; when the head of the wild boar pro- 
trudes itself with a startling snarlingness of expression from 
cunningly arranged brushwood, and the lintels of the doors are 
decked as for a Roman holiday, one feels the force of extenuating 
| circumstances and the poetry of butcher's meat. 

As for the ‘fashions ”—word of vague sublimity, but under- 
| stood by all—of course they are not to be seen @ [étalage. They 
{are discovered only in the penetralia and by favour, at least if 
| one is merely a superficial observer. Let such an one accompany 
a substantial purchaser, and describe her impressions if she can. 
I cannot. I retreated from one of the most famous ateliers in 
| Paris, utterly bewildered and dead beat, feeling that worlds of 
terminology, in the science of millinery and material, remained 
jfor me to conquer without a dictionary, convinced that my 
|ignorance of the first principles of dress nearly equalled 
that of our newly-annexed fellow-subjects in Fiji, hardly 
venturing to hope that my profound and respectful silence 
had availed to save me from detection and scorn by 
the unrivalled artists who ‘collaborate ” the produc- 
ltion of the toilettes ravissantes of the friend who presented me 
to their notice, and thankful to keep my eyes shut as we drove 





in 


/home. ‘There are persons to whom dress means simply clothing, 


| and dinner only food,” an eminent novelist once remarked to me. 
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One feels the truth of this sarcasm in Paris, where dressing and 
dining are fine arts. One impression concerning ‘the fashion’ 
remains with me distinctly, surmounting the bewilderment which 
drove me to the furniture-shops on the succeeding day, for relief, — 
it is decidedly fashionable to be fat. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND THE POLICE. 

(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—We have had two Unionist meetings at Blandford this winter, 
in which I took a part. The first was attended by Professor 
Newman and Mr. Howard Evans; the second, by Messrs. Arch 
and Cox. At the first meeting, the Unionists were (1) shut out in 
the cold by the refusal of the Mayor to allow them to hire the 
Corn Exchange, and so had to meet in the market-place ; (2) they 
were interrupted by the incessant clangour of the church-bells, 
which were rung with the sanction of the churchwardens for the 
confessed purpose of drowning the speakers’ voices; (3) they 
were disturbed by incessant shoutings from hired opponents, and 
by volleys of rotten eggs; and (4) the police made no effort to 
suppress disturbance. 

I should not think this of sufficiently general interest to the 
public, if it were not for the result. At the second meeting, for 
which they were again refused the Corn Exchange, perhaps as many 
as a thousand Unionists, knowing they could get no protection 
from ‘the party of order,” determined to protect themselves, and | 








who lived there, and drag her to the assistance of his mistrear 
If one did not go, he would seize another, and exhibited the most 
lively symptoms of distress until his object was accomplished, 
I am, Sir &c., 


Nottingham. Cuarces Bett Taytor, M.D., F.R.CS, 





VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of the 13th you quote Mr. Lewis Carroll 
as saying that the real (though not perhaps the ostensible) defence 
of vivisection is ‘* the assumption that the promotion of knowledge 
is an end justifying allineans.” With this assumption I cannot at 
all agree, but it is not a question for argument ; no possible or con- 
ceivable arguments could convince those who think so that they 
are wrong. But it is otherwise with the arguments which the 
advocates of the practice rely on in addressing the outside public, 
‘They say that all increase of physiological knowledge tends to the 
increase of medical skill, and thus repays many times over the 
pain inflicted by experiments on animals. ‘To this I reply that for 
the prevention of human suffering, it is quite as needful that 
physicians and surgeons should be humane, as that they should be 
skilful. No menare humaner than the medical men of the present 
generation among us, but this will cease to be true, if the next 
generation are to learn their profession in the midst of such scenes 
as those described in Mr. Hoggan’s letter, republished from the 
Morning Post in the Spectator of the 6th, and no increase of 
medical knowledge and skill will compensate for the evil done to 
patients and to society at large, if it is accompanied by increased 
indifference to suffering. 





came armed with stout ash sticks to put down disturbers. beac 
result was a perfectly quiet and orderly meeting. But can any- | My opinions on the subject are not extreme. I think experi- 
thing be more irrational than that those who call themselves “ the | ments on living animals are justifiable for the purpose of original 
party of order,” and deprecate setting class against class, should research, but unjustifiable, and much worse than useless, for the 
by their conduct compel Unionists to come armed to their out- | purpose of demonstration, or as an exercise of the students’ skill, 
No one questions Sir Charles Bell’s humanity, and it is not likely 
that his observations on the roots of the nerves in the spinal cord, 
| painful as they were and repulsive as he felt them, did any harm 
| to his moral nature ; but it does not follow that they can be re- 
| peated for mere demonstration without injury to the moral nature 
cals gradually drift away from their first scope, that I hope you of the students. I do not think the argument set forth in this 
will grant me a few lines to explain my purpose in replying to letter has received the attention it deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dr. Lyon Playfair in the Contemporary. | ——— ry. C Prag vis sage cahiaanet 
Dr. Playfair says that I should rather have directed my attack | LF Py I Cy ON, Peery ae 
against M. Michelet. It was really against M. Michelet’s histori- 
cal misrepresentations that I wrote, but only because there was| WILD FLOWERS AND INSECTS, 
danger lest Dr. Playfair’s adoption of them at Glasgow should, if | (To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
they passed unchallenged, give them currency in English litera- | Srr,—In your interesting notice last week of Sir John Lubbock's 
ture, to the injury of historic truth and Christian good-will. I | work on the fertilisation of wild flowers by insects, your reviewer 
must, however, apologise to Dr. Playfair for writing as if he had | refers to K. C. Sprengel as having been the first to demonstrate 
not named M. Michelet as his authority. The report in the Times | the necessity for insect agency in the fertilisation of flowers. 
and some other papers which I consulted made no mention of | Sprengel’s beautiful work, ‘ Das neu entdeckte Geheimniss der 
Michelet, and I wrote my article in October, immediately after the | Natur,” published in 1793, contains an immense mass of valuable 
report of the Congress, though from various circumstances it did | and accurate observations, but he must not be allowed the 
not appear until February. Dr. Playfair also says that I give | credit of being the first to call attention to this important subject. 
no reply to his statements as to the origin of the various plagues | More than thirty years earlier, J. G. Kolreuter, in his “ Vorliiufige 
Nachricht von cinigen das Geschlecht der Pflanzen betreffenden 
Versuchen,” published at Leipzig in 1761, points out the evidence 
I answer that I have not taken upon myself to prove | that led him to the conclusion that even many hermaphrodite 
that the middle ages were in any way immaculate. Dirt may | plants cannot be fertilised either by their own pollen as by the 
have caused those plagues. If the learned so judge, 1 do not | #gency of the wind, but are absolutely dependent on its trans- 
contest their judgment. But L do most earnestly deny that the mission by insects. Kélreuter was a contemporary of Linneus, 
influence and teaching of the Catholic Church were the cause of | nd wrote at a time when even the existence of sexual organs In 
the dirt. This is my whole contention throughout my article. | flowering plants had only recently been generally admitted by 
As my own work has been for years among the poorest and | botanists. Full eredit is given to his researches, especially in 
dirtiest of the dwellers in our large cities, 1 have long been con- | hybridisation, by Darwin, in his ‘“ Variation of Animals and 
vinced that no small proportion of the drunkenness of the poor is | Plants under Domestication,” and they are referred to in Sir J- 
the result of filthy occupations and squalid homes. Knowing, | Lubbock’s little book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
therefore, how gladly the Catholic clergy will welcome every | Savile Club, February 16. 
measure of sanitary and moral reform, I was pained to see the | = 
Catholic Church treated as a foe, when she has been, and is still, 
a most cordial ally.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. Briveerr. 


door mectings ?-—I am, Sir, &c., ComMoN SENSE. 





DIRT AND DISEASE, 
(To THe Epitorn oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It happens so frequently that public discussions in periodi- 











in the middle ages, and he promises, if he can find leisure, to| 
prove from history their connection with the dirt which then 





prevailed. 


Atrrep W. BENNETT. 


POETRY. 
adaee 
VALENTINE VERSES. 
I senp a sign of love; the shower sends 
The breeze before it, whispering, ‘‘ He is coming! “is 


And the glad field her leaves and flowers bends, 
And hushes all her myriad insects’ humming. 





CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm.—A patient recently consulted me who was blind and subject 
to fits. I pointed out to her friends the danger to which she was 
exposed in case a fit came on when she was in the vicinity of a 
fire, and they informed me that she incurred little or no risk, 
because a favourite dog ran at once and fetched assistance the 
moment a fit came on. ‘This intelligent animal would rush into 
the next house barking eagerly, would seize the dress of the woman 


I send a sign of love; the morning sends 
A rosy cloud, his mounted messenger ; 
And the glad earth in eestacy attends, 
Sure now her love himself will come to her. 
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O fairer than the field, than the whole earth, 
Would that thy lover’s coming in thy sight 

Were as the rain-cloud to a land of dearth, 
Were as the morning to a world of night! 


F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


MEDLEVAL POPULAR MOVEMENTS.* 
HoweVER it niay be with plants and animals, there can be no 
doubt that all our social and political growth and progress have been 
obtained through the hard struggle for existence of each successive 
variation from the previous types of thought and conduct, and 
by the final survival of the fittest. The results remain known 
to all and possessed by all, and we have records of the greater 
and more prominent forms of transition, such as the Norman 
Conquest, the Reformation, the Commonwealth. But the details 
of the long processes which have led up to these critical changes 
remain for the most part in obscurity, even when the history of 
them has not absolutely perished ; and he does a valuable service 
who will be at the pains carefully to recover the scattered notices 
and indications of such processes in some special period of history, 
as Mr. Maurice has done in the volume before us. Generation after 
generation, the body politic of the English people has become 
more widely and more highly organised. ‘The more or less inorganic 
and outlying masses have been gradually brought within the 
Constitution and admitted to share as citizens in its benefits, 
while those benefits—our whole civilisation—have been them- 
selves indefinitely developed and augmented. And what Mr. 
Maurice proposes is to trace the first struggles into life of what 
we now call the Working-class in England, and these he connects 
with the names of Tyler, Ball, and Oldcastle, who helped to give 
articulate utterance to the wants of the dumb multitudes who, 
in the fourteenth century, rose against the oppressions of the kings, 


nobles, and clergy, and who, though apparently crushed, did in | 


fact win some real ground and footing for themselves, or at least 
for those who were to come after them, and to make new adyances 
from their humble and hardly recognised beginnings. 


Mr. Maurice’s summary of his introductory chapters, in which | : 
>| the lords, through their own interests, to grant their dependents 


he sketches the ‘* Condition of the Poorer Classes in England,’ 
from the coming of Augustine in 507 to the insurrection of Tyler 
and Ball in 1381, is as follows :— 


* The insurrection of Tyler and Ball is an important landmark in | 


history. 
cratic movement of the fourteenth century, as one of those splendid 
outbursts which, in Flanders, Rome, France, and above all, in Switzer- 
land, mark the first struggles into life of new and only partly organised 
classes of society, the insurrection of 1581 holds no insignificant 
position. But we can only estimate its due importance if we consider 
it as colouring, and being coloured by, that religious movement which 
was so essentially English in its character, and through which England 
was most powerfully to affect the life of the Continent. 

“In order, therefore, to understand the real meaning of this insur- 


rection, it will be necessary to trace from the earliest times the con- | 


dition of the classes who specially took part in it; and to see what their 
relations were with the earlier religious movements of their country ; 
in what respects the leaders of those movements had a claim to be 
considered as the champions of the poor; what they did to repel those 
whom they professed to protect; what other roads to freedom seemed 
to lead the serfs and the poorer freemen away from their ecclesiastical 
patrons, or even into antagonism to them. 

“It will be necessary also to see how the serfs were taught to rely 
upon themselves, and how, as their patrons sometimes changed into 
oppressors, and openings to freedom seemed suddenly closed, the 
oppressed classes grew in strength, by acquiring that vigour which 


could only come from self-reliance and voluntary combination, until at | 


last the assertors of a higher life and morality in the country were able 
to find in the serfs and ypoorer freemen no longer their protcyes, but 
their allies, 

“Thus we shall see the hard-worked serfs of early England gaining 
some slight proteetion from the law, under the influence of St. Augus- 
tine and the other missionaries from Rome ; gaining new hopes of free- 
dom as English institutions developed; helped forward by the reforming 
hand of Dunstan; thrown back with the rest of their countrymen by 
the incursions of the Danes. We shall see the half-free churl thrust 
down into equality with the theow by the equalising tyranny of the 
Norman Conquest, and stereotyped in his position by the influence of 
Roman law under Henry II. 

“We shall see how the poorer classes were affected for good and for 
evil by the struggles between the towns and monasteries, between the 


merchants and workmen; how far they were touched by the English 


constitutional movements of the thirteenth century, and how the grow- 
ing antagonism between class and class forced them into the independent 


and aggressive position which they assumed in the fourteenth century, | 


and which naturally found its logical result in the insurrection of Tyler 
and Ball.” 

Though the condition of the slave—a thing and not a person, a 
chattel and not a man—must have been miserable enough at best, 


a Live s of Eng'ish Popular Leaders in the Middle Age s,—Tyler, 
By C. Edmund Maurice. London: Heury 8S. King and Co. 1875. 





Even considered merely as an episode in the general demo- | 


Ball, and Oldcastle. | 


it was not, as Mr. Maurice points out, so bad in early England as 
in ancient Athens or modern America, because there was not the 
same hopeless separation of occupation or of race between master 
and slave in the first case as in the others. In England, there 
was always an intermediate, half-free class, the cevrl or agricul- 
tural serf, with many inchoate rights which were gradually ex- 
panding to the successful assertion of the complete liberties of 
citizenship. ‘There was not that state of luxurious civilisation 
and culture which makes so great a gulf between master and ser- 
yant, even where the servant is free. ‘Though Christians were 
not more logical or consistent with their professions then than 
now, yet the belief that bond and free were alike children of 
one Father, and therefore all brethren, had some real influence 
on their practical relations, softening the harshness of slavery 
where it existed, and recognising as a Christian virtue the eman- 
cipation of slaves,—as in the fourteenth of the ecclesiastical 
canons of King Eadgar, which “ begins by insisting on the duty 
of every one to build churches, bridges, &c., ‘and readily to help 
poor men, widows, step-children, and foreigners,’ adding, as a 
climax, that each man should ‘free his own slaves, and redeem to 
freedom their slaves from other men.’” ‘The ceorl or farm-serf, 
like every other class of Englishmen, felt the hard grasp of the 
Norman lord in a stricter bondage than before; yet (as we 
pointed out in our notice of Mr. Elton’s book on copyholds), 
the villein, as he was now called, did, with dogged resolution, 
make such resistance to his lord’s will that he was able by slow 
degrees to convert his mere “tenancy in villeinage ” into a copy- 
| hold, with customs which gave him rights almost equal to those 
of a legal frecholder. But the process was a long one, and for a 
| considerable time, as Mr. Maurice shows, the condition of the 
| yillein became more hopeless and degraded after the Conquest, of 
which, perhaps, the strongest proof is that he could no longer 
| purchase his freedom as before, since the law now held that the 
| very money which he would pay was already the property of his 
master. But here the rise of the towns came to his aid,— 
“those institutions which gradually weakened the hold of the 
lord over the serf, both by affording a refuge to the oppressed 
and by raising up a force in the State which could counterbalance 
the power of the oppressor;” and we may add, by compelling 





such increasingly liberal treatment as might be needed to induce 
them to remain as cultivators of the land, which withou their ser- 
| vies would be worthless to its owners. Many of the towns grew 
| up, through their earlicr stages at least, under the intelligent pro- 
tection of the monasteries, and a wise Abbot would be prompted 
alike by Christian charity and enlightened regard for the interests of 
his abbey to guard by the strong arm of the Church the villeins 
who had fled to him, and who desired to exchange the degradation 
| of their condition as rural serfs for the comparative independence 
| of municipal life. But decay succeeds to vigour, and death to 
| life, in institutions as in men; the ecclesiastical liberators of one 


generation became themselves the selfish lords of the next; and 
| the children had to contend with the successors of their fathers’ 
| patrons in order to keep, and still more to enlarge, the rights 
| which had formerly been granted them. The immediate victory 
was sometimes to one party and sometimes to the other, 


|depending, as it often did, on the personal character 
and intelligence of the opponents. A wise abbot like 


Samson (known to us all in Mr. Carlyle’s pages, if not in 
the original chronicle) might retain much while conceding much ; 
}a Prior of Dunstable, though his excommunications were con- 
firmed by the Bishop of London, might be told by the towns- 
men that, though they were excommunicated, they “ would rather 
go to hell” than submit to pay taxes they deemed unjust, and 
the Prior might have to yield to a very moderate compromise. 
| And then, again, there would be a strong reaction in favour of 
| the great lords, temporal or spiritual, Sometimes the king, 
sometimes the nobles, sometimes the rich merchants and citizens, 
sometimes the bishops, and first one and then another of the 
| various orders of clergy, secular and regular, would be on the 
| side of the liberties and rights of the poor, and then each in 
turn is found contending on the other side. But still, with all 
this ebb and flow, the main wave of progress was constantly ad- 
vancing till, in the fourteenth century, a new condition of things 
was introduced by the occurrence of the great plagues whict. 
devastated the country during the reign of Edward IIL, ana 

first of which broke out in the summer of 1540, and the second 
—*‘* one account describes it as destroying one man in every ten” 
—in 1348, Sheep were attacked as well as men, and the rising value 
| of labour as the supply diminished w companied by a like rise in 
‘t of wide-spread pestilence 





| the price of meat. ‘The demoralising eff 
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was felt as it was in the days of Thucydides, and often since then. 
The old bonds of social use and wont were relaxed by a general 
selfishness; those who seemed to have nothing to lose were 
ready for revolutionary violence which might win them something; 
while those who were threatened with the loss of what they 
had, resorted to a resistance really not less revolutionary because 
it could be effected under the forms of law :— 


“ From this time [of the second plague, in 1348] to the end of the 
reign of Edward IIL, the Rol's of Parliament are filled with the efforts 
of the landlords and nobles, who were specially urged on by the small 
gentry, to maintain their positions, first, against the labourers who were 
taking advantage of the small supply of labour to demand a rise of 
wages; and, secondly, against the bondsmen who were tryiug to 
struggle into the position of freeholders. and to throw off the customary 
duties demanded of them. ..... The House of Commons, who were 
on the side of the small gentry, succeeded in exciting the King’s 
sympathy for their cause, by showing him that the change of the lands 
from the hands of the bondsmen to those of free tenants was diminishing 
his authority. The smaller gentry, as I said, were specially active in 
demanding and enforcing the Statutes of Labourers,—statutes which 
may be said to hold the same relation to the Euglish democratic move- 
ment of the fourteenth century which the anathemas of Innocent 
III. held towards the constitutional movement of the thirteenth. The 
demand fora rise of wages which followed the plague scems to have 
begun chiefly among the agricultural labourers, especially the reapers 
and shepherds; but it soon spread through all classes of manual work- 
men. ‘The first bitterness of this struggle was seen in 1347. Wages 
had been, apparently, up to that time fixed by a rule laid down by 
the King; and in the fierceness of their discovery that the labourers 
were breaking through this rule, the Commons demanded that 
the labourers refusing the fixed rate of wages should pay fines and 
suffer corporal punishment. At the same time, greater checks 
were placed on the transference to free tenants of lands held 
in villeinage, and on the opportunities offered by the law courts to the 
villeins of escaping from their lords, or of rising to the freer position 





which the state of the country had seemed for a time to offer to them. | 


But the labourers were not likely to yield without a struggle. Many 
of them fled from their lords, and took refuge in woods. Others 


openly refused submission to the Acts of Parliament. 
found greater difficulty in enforcing their power over their villeins. 
+++... The central law courts. indeed, seem to have strained their 
influence in favour of the workmen. ..... A bond was growing up 
between the workmen from their common opposition to their em- 
ployers, From Devonshire there came complaints that the privileges 
hitherto confined to certain workmen were being extended to others ; 
while in the towns the workmen began to form guilds, from which 
they carefully excluded all those who would rise to the rank of mayor 
or bailiff. Thero seemed, indeed, little hope except in such a union. 
The King was considered personally the worst employer in the king- 
dom; for he himself complained that the workmen were leaving his 
service because they could earn higher wages elsewhere. ..... The 
bishops, like the other employers, became alarmed, and combined their 
influence witb that of the lay employers to keep down wages.” 

Mr. Maurice goes on to illustrate the social state of the country 
at this time from the contemporary ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman,” 
in which ‘‘the union of strong moral feeling and indignation at 
the corruptions of the time, with an exaltation of labour into an 
object of almost religious reverence, naturally gave it a great 
attraction for the excited minds of the peasantry and the work- 
men ; and the phrases of the poem became watchwords in the 
coming times.” 
the ‘simple priests ” whom he sent out, ‘clothed in long, russet 
cloaks, with bare feet,” to proclaim his doctrines of reformation 
in the Church, and, not less important, his translation of the 
Bible, of which the weighty, practical effect is shown by the way 
in which it is denounced by Knighton :— 

“ He translated,” says Knighton, “the Scriptures from Latin into the 
English, not the angelic, tongue, whence it becomes by his means com- 
mon, and more open to laymen and to women who know how to read 
than it is to tolerably learned and very intelligent clergymen, and thus 
the Gospel pearl is scattered and trampled upon by swine, And thus what 
was wont to bo dear to clergy and laity is now, as it were, turned into 
a common laughing-stock to both ; and the jewel of the clergy is turned 
into a mockery of the laity, so that that for the future is become common 
to the laity which before had been a talent entrusted from above to the 
clergy and doctors of the Church ” 

Now appeared John Ball, who, ‘even more than Tyler, was 
the moving spirit in the insurrection of 1381.” He was of the 


class of * parochial chaplains, a class which seems to have cor- | 


responded among Churehmen to the ordinary artisan cliss among 
the laity.” Coming originally from York, he preached chiefly in 
Essex, upholding marriage, denouncing tithes, and advising his 
hearers to appeal to the King for justice. The censures and excom- 
munication of the Bishop of Norwich and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury did not restrain him till, by order of Edward III., he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by the Sheriff of Essex ; and when released 
he returned to preaching, and now avowedlyasa follower of Wyclif, 
till he was once more thrown into prison at Maidstone. 
he was rescued by the men of Dartford and Gravesend, when they 
rose against the last outrage of the poll-tax and the infamous 
atrocities of the Commissioners who farmed it, and—under the 
leadership of Wat Tyler, of Maidstone—began the great insur- 


The abbots, too, | 


Then, too, came the preaching of Wyclif and | 


Thence 


, a 
rection of 1381, known to us all through even the shortest history 
of England. We have all heard of Wat Tyler, nor has Mr, 
Maurice, with all his diligent research, been able to add much of 
concrete fact to the popular story ; but, as we have been endeay- 
ouring to show, he has, nevertheless, thrown much general and 
strong light upon the facts by his investigation of the whole social 
condition of the people of England, which had been preparing 
the way for this final result. Ball, being. free, wrote letters 
to the men of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, which are still 
extant, in which he tells them that the time of. God’s justice 
is come, that they are to gather under one head, to stand 
together in God’s name, and God and the truth shall keep 
them. And not only from those counties, but also from Kent, 
Sussex, Hertford, Cambridge, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, and even from Somersetshire and 
from Winchester, men came flocking to London to join the 
standard of Tyler. They first assembled at Blackheath, and 
after some preliminary messages the King went by water to 
Rotherhithe to meet a body of ten thousand men who had come 
there from Blackheath to lay their complaints before him. But 
his lords, with mingled timidity and insolence, would not allow 
him to land and hear the clamorous crowd, and told them they 
were not properly dressed, nor in a fit condition for the King to 
talk to them. They returned to Blackheath, to hear a sermon 
from John Ball, on the text,— 


“ Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, 
Wo was thanne a gentilman ?” 


and thence marched to Southwark and encamped there. In vain 
the Mayor and Aldermen endeavoured to keep the City gates shut, 
for the poorer Londoners insisted on the admission of the insur- 
| gents, and the King and his nobles fled to the Tower. The 
Savoy Palace of John of Gaunt—“ the one man who was then the 
most widely hated by the Commons throughout the country” 
|—was burnt. Sir Robert Hales the Treasurer and Arch- 
| bishop Sudbury the Chancellor—who were either surrendered 
i by the King or taken by foree—John Leg and his two fellow- 
|commissioners and farmers of the poll-tax, and two of the 
friends of John of Gaunt, were executed. Other acts of less 
| justifiable violence seem to have preceded as well as followed 
| these, yet no plunder was permitted by the leaders under pain of 
| death,—a penalty actually inflicted on one of those who were at the 
burning of the Savoy, his companions exclaiming that they were 
‘* zealots for truth and justice, not thieves and robbers.” Nor were 
their demands when the King presented himself to them at Mile End 
unreasonable. They were the abolition of slavery, liberty to buy 
and sell in market towns without toll or custom, a fixed rent of 
fourpence the acre for land instead of the service of villeinage, 
and a general pardon. To these the King agreed ; and some 
other matters were about to be discussed next day, at a con- 
ference between Richard and Wat Tyler, when mutual sus- 
picions of treachery led to a scuffle in which Tyler was killed, and 
the multitude speedily dispersed to their own homes. With 
Tyler’s death ended, too, the hopes of various local risings which 
had taken place at the same time. King Richard speedily re- 
tracted all his promises and the charters with which he had con- 
firmed them, having obtained the unanimous approval of Parlia- 
ment to his so doing. John Ball and about fifteen hundred 
others were executed, and the White Terror showed itself to be 
at least as cruel as the Red. 

Yet all was not lost. ‘Though nominally refused, the demands 

of the villeins were silently but effectually accorded” from that 
time onwards; the tyrannies of the King’s favourites and officials 
| —the direct cause of the insurrections—were more strictly con- 
i trolled by the Parliament; and the demand for the moral and 
religious reforms of Wyclif, which Ball had preached and died 
} for, soon showed itself more resolutely than ever. For an ace 
!eount of the growing importance of Lollardry during the next 
two reigns we must refer our readers to Mr. Maurice’s volume, 
in which its progress at Oxford, in London, and throughout the 
country is traced. And it is as the representative of Lollardry, 
| after its early patrons the Lancastrian Princes had abandoned it 
for the cause of the powerful clergy, that Sir John Oldcastle is 
taken by Mr. Maurice as one of our English Popular Leaders. 
Our space does not allow of our here following Mr. Maurice’s 
sketch of Oldcastle’s life and death, but we give his concluding 
view of the results of his career :— 

« The importance of Oldeastle’s career is of a very different kind from 
that of Langton, Tyler, or Ball; he cannot be said to have inaugurated 
a constitutional movement, or to have awakened a class to new life; nor 
was his effect on the Reformation as marked as that of Ball. That great 
movement does not receive any new character in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry V., nor, so far as we can gather, do its principles he- 
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come more acceptable 
previously opposed it. ; . 

« Yet Oldeastle’s life was far from unimportant. He is one of those men 
whose effect is produced rather by their character than by their work. 
He stands out in the fifteenth century as Sir Philip Sydney does in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, rather as an embodiment of the 
noblest life and effort of the time, than as the chief actor in any of the 
definite work of the time. And thus he made the cause of the Refor- 
mation in the fifteenth century dear to the Englishmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, just as Sydney has made the Elizabethan period so 
precious to later generations. 

“In a time when there was much talk of chivalry by those who were 
oppressing the weak, Oldcastle comes before us as the Christian knight, 

rotecting an oppressed sect against the powers that be ; sympathising, 
as few knights dared to do, with tailors and arpenters, defying the 
prejudices of his order against learning, and deliberately throwing up the 
favour of a king to risk persecution and death. Thus it is that, far less 
important as the work he achieved was than that accomplished by Ball, 
Oldeastle’s character is to writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the most continual subject of debate, the battle-ground of 
opposing principles. While those on the one side try as far as possible 
to exaggerate the rebellious aspect of his career, others feel that the 
cause of the Reformation is concerned in suppressing everything which 
tends to lessen the effect of the picture of Oldcastle as a suffering 
Christian martyr.” 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL.* 

Tur two editions, one illustrated and one not illustrated,—we 
greatly prefer the latter, objecting, as we do on principle, to have 
anauthor translated into pictures by any less effective agency than 
that of our own imagination,—which Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. have already published of this graphic little tale, will probably 
have a good sale in Queensland, as well as in the other Australian 
colonies and at home. For slight as the story is, and it is exceed- 
ingly slight,—being as regards the love-story (if love-story it can be 
called) which the tale contains, no more than a brief mention of 
two very tepid interviews between the lovers, and a decidedly 
unromantic offer,—the author manages to make his tale the 
vehicle for a much more effective and interesting picture of the 
conditions of rural life in Queensland, of the different sorts of 
squatters,” of the ‘free-selectors,” and the peculiar dangers 
to which the bush life is exposed, than could ever be got out of 
colonial manuals or colonial parliamentary debates. What 
Mr. ‘Trollope sees with his eyes he can always embody in 
an animated story, and he has evidently seen with his eyes 
the peculiar conditions of rural life in Queensland. Nor, 
lukewarm as the Jove-making certainly is, can any one say 
that the story itself is without interest. From the first page of 
the little tale to the close the reader is absolutely absorbed in the 
hero’s fear of having his great sheep-run all desolated by an in- 
cendiary fire. Moreover, the reader's interest is so skilfully directed 
that it is fixed first on one and then on another of the figures to 
whose agency the danger is chiefly due, or by whose agency it is 
most promptly met and warded off. ‘The result is that the fears, 
jealousics, and safeguards of the Queensland squatter’s life are 
all successively brought into the sharpest relief, and when we lay 
the tale down, we have a very good notion not only of the sort 
of life in the bush, but of the kind of hostile interests which make 
their rival claims heard in colonial politics and the press. It is 
quite obvious that this has been the prominent object with Mr. 
Trollope in writing the tale. He himself hardly affects much 
interest in the little love affair which he has thought it due to 
his readers to introduce; and indeed we may say, that having 
thought it his duty to introduce that element at all, he 
would have been more faithful to his work as an artist if 
he had treated it with a little less of contemptuous parsimony. 
Perhaps, however, it may be said that Mr. Trollope, who is a 
thorough realist, wished to show, what he certainly has shown, 
how very little of the twilight of courtship there generally is 
under the rough practical and laborious conditions of colonial 
life. Instead of the gradual dawn, the spreading glow, and then 


the sudden intensity of the regular English novelist’s love-making, | 


we have nothing but an eligible sugar-planter, an eligible young 
lady, a couple of meetings, and a very prosaic, indeed almost 
unnaturally abrupt proposition to marry. We dare say matters 
of this kind go very much in this fashion in such circumstances 


perhaps, by his general purpose in writing the story at all, in 
making this part of it as bald as it appears to the reader. 
Artistically, no doubt, a little more gradation in drawing the 
growing sentiment, or at least in narrating the kind of conversa- 
tion between the lovers which led to so very rapid an engagement 
as this, would have been desirable. 

The vigour of the story, however, certainly consists in the pic- 
ture it gives of a Queensland squatter,—the aristocrat of the 


‘cttenanegiteesens 





* Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. By Anthony Trollope. London: Sampson Low. 





at that time to any large body of men who had | colony,—renting his 120,000 acres at a very low rent, but owning 





__ | threw himself on his back upon the grass. 


no ground except perhaps that on which his house stands; also of 
| his feelings towards the “free selectors,” who buy portions of his 

sheep-run over his head, and create there, within a comparatively 
| few acres, a demand for labour such as he cannot employ over the 
| whole vast surface of his run; and especially of the indignation with 
| which he sees the indifferent or dishonest labourers whom he has been 
| compelled to dismiss, taken into the employment of the free selector 
| who needs thirty labourers to his five. ‘Then there is a graphic 
| picture of the various kinds of good and bad labourers whom Mr. 
Heathcote employs or has employed, the faithful and the unfaith- 
|ful. And finally, we have a most telling description of the disre- 
putable squatter as compared with the aristocratic squatter, —the 
squatter with a big cattle-run and very little capital to stock it, 
who is not at all indisposed to steal cattle from his neighbours to 
make up hisown deficiency, and who enjoys stolen mutton more than 
his own beef. The household of the Brownbies with all the dis- 
reputable sons it contains, and the hospitality they are compelled 
to extend to all the bad characters who pass that way, is drawn with 
few, butsharp, well-defined strokes. And finally, the picture of Mr. 
Heathcote’s loyal boundary-riders, of the German, Karl Bender, 
and of the boy Jacko, especially the latter, is as graphic as possible. 
The interest of the story lies not in the development of character, 
of course,—it is far too short for that,—but in the skilful group- 
ing, so as to bring out the dangers, jealousies, and interests of the 
Queensland squatter’s life. The enemies of the aristocratic squatter 
are, firstly, the servants whom he has rebuked and dismissed ; 
secondly, the disreputable squatters whom he has despised and sub- 
jected to humiliation ; and last of all, the fearful power of fire over 
the dried and heated grass during the tropical summer. A lucifer 
match or the ash of a cigar dropped accidentally,—or purposely, 
though without any possible evidence that it was dropped otherwise 
than accidentally,—to windward of a great sheep-run, may destroy 
the whole run and ruin the proprietor in a few hours. It is on this 
great danger that the interest of this little tale is made to turn, 
| and indeed the most exciting part of it is the description of the 
struggle, first between the fire and the men who strive to keep 
its ravages down, and next between these and the party of the 
incendiaries who really lighted it, and who are determined that, 
if they can prevent it, its ravages shall not be kept down. We 
can give but a specimen of the first part of the conflict, which is 
the less exciting and vivid of the two. Still it will be new to 
most English readers, and will show them how well Mr. Trollope 
understands the life he is depicting :— 


“Harry Heathcote had, on this occasion, entertained no doubt what- 
ever that the fire had been intentional and premeditated. A lighted 
torch must have been dragged along the grass, so as to ignite a line 
many yards long all at the same time. He had been luckily near 
enough to the spot to sce almost the commencement of the burning, 
and was therefore aware of its form and circumstances. He almost 
wondered that he had not seen the figure of the man who had drawn 
the torch, or at any rate heard his steps. Pursuit would have been 
out of the question, as his work was wanted at the moment to extin- 
guish the flames. The miscreant probably had remembered this, and 
had known that he might escape stealthily, without the noise of a 
rapid retreat. When the work was over, when he had put out the fire 
he had himself lighted, and had exterminated the lingering remnants 
of that which had been intended to destroy him, he stood still awhile 
almost in despair. His condition seemed to be hopeless. What could 
he do against such a band of enemies, knowing as he did that, bad he 
been backed even by a score of trusty followers, one foe might still 
suffice to ruin him? At the present moment he was very hot with 
the work he had done, as were also Jacko and the German. O’Dowd 
had also come up as they were completing their work. Their mode of 
extinguishing the flames had been to beat them down with branches of 
gum-tree, loaded with leaves. By sweeping these along the burning 
ground, the low flames would be scattered and expelled. But the work 
was very hard and hot. The boughs they used were heavy, and the air 
around them, sultry enough from its own properties, was made almost 
unbearable by the added heat of the fires. The work had been so far 
done, but it might be begun again at any moment, either near or at a 
distance. No doubt the attempt would be made elsewhere along the 
boundary between Gangoil and Boolabong—was very probably being 
made at this moment. The two men whom he could trust and Jacko 
were now with him. They were wiping their brows with their anns, 
and panting with their work. He first resolved on sending Mickey 
O’Dowd to the house. The distance was great, and the man’s assist- 








. : jance might be essential; but he could not bear to leave his wife 
as are here described, and if it be so, Mr. ‘Trollope is justified, | 


without news from him. Then, after considering a while, he made up 
his mind to go back towards his own fence, making his way as he went 
southerly down towards the river. They who were determined to injure 
him would, he thought, repeat their attempt in that direction. He 
hardly said a word to his two followers, but rode at a foot-pace to the 
spot at his fence which he had selected as the site of his bivouac for the 
night. ‘It won't be very cheery, Bender, he said to the German, ‘ but 
we shal] have to make a night of it till they disturb us again!’ The 
German made a motion with his arms, intended to signify his utter 
indifference. One place was the same as another tohim. Jacko uttered 
his usual ejaculation, and then, having hitched his horse to the fence, 
No doubt they all slept, but 
they slept as watchers sleop, with one eye open. It was Harry who 
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first saw the light which a few minutes later made itself visible to the | know what that is; and having begun, he has, in his own words, 


ladies at the home station. ‘Karl!’ he exclaimed, jumping up, ‘they’re 
at it again—look there!’ In less than half a minute, and without 
sneaking another word, they were all on their horses and riding in the 
direction of the light. It came from a part of the Boolabong run some- 
whit nearer to the river than the place at which they had stationed 
themselves, where the strip of ground between Harry's fence and the 
acknowledged boundary of Brownbie’s run was the narrowest. As they 
approached the fire they became aware that it had been lighted on 
Boolabong. On this occasion Harry did not ride on up to the flames, 
knowing that the use or loss of a few minutes might save or destroy his 
property. He hardly spoke a word as he proceeded on his business, 
feeling that they upon whom he had to depend were sufficiently instructed, 
if only they would be sufficiently energetic. ‘Keep it well under, but 
let it run,’ was all he said, as, lighting a dried bush with a match, he 
ran the fire along the ground in front of the coming flames. <A stranger 
seeing it all would have felt sure that the remedy would have been as 
bad as the disease, for the fire which Harry himself mado every now and 
again seemed to get the better of those who were endeavouring to con- 
trol it. There might, perhaps, be a quarter of a mile between the front 
of the advancing fire and the line at which Harry had commenced to 
destroy the food which would have fed the coming flames. He himself. 
as quickly as he lighted the grass, which in itself was the work but of 
a moment, would strain himself to the utmost at the much harder task 
of controlling his own fire, so that it should not run away from him 
and get, as it were, ont of his hands, and be as bad to him as that 
which he was thus seeking to cireumvent. The German and Jacko 
worked like heroes, probably with intense enjoyment of the excite- 
ment, and after a while found a fourth figure among the flames, for 
Mickey had now returned.” 


‘We may say at once that the human figures in the story are, at 
least, as graphically drawn as the natural scenery and the modes 
of operating on it. They are not, of course, carefully shaded. 
They are put in only for a purpose,—the purpose of making us 
see the conflicting interests at work, as well as the theatre of those 
interests, but for that purpose they are admirable. The rendezvous 
of disreputables at Boolabong is as good as can be of its kind. 

If Mr. Trollope would write us a short one-volume tale of about 
this length and character, for each of our colonies, introducing 
the essential characteristics of each as skilfully as he has those of 
the Queensland colony in this, we should soon have a great deal 


done it to death; and highly as we esteem Dr. Davies fop 
many excellent qualities, we should not so much have minded 
if he had only compassel his own, but his book has very 
nearly been our death also. To begin with, it weighs 
two pounds, and only a book whose absorbing interest 
withholds attention from cramped and aching muscles should 
exceed half that weight. Then an average of eight pages, 
exclusive of the last paper, brings us to the end of each subject, 
and obliges us to consider our verdict and brace ourselves for a 
new trial, and for further explorations in anything but fresh fields 
and pastures new; or if we have not to gird up our loins for an 
ever-changing encounter—as in the case of the series of papers on 
Spiritualism—we only wish we had, and exclaim with a sigh, that 
we had “ rather bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” Dr. Davies will probably not believe, and will 
certainly not accept with any sense of very deep gratitude, our 
assurance that our prevailing feeling, during the perusal of his 
papers, has been one of pity for him in his uncomfortable position 
of caterer for the appetite of our modern Athenians—the London 
public—for ‘‘ some new thing.” Every one can recall the feeling, 
expressively described by a family of the present writer's acquaint- 
ance as ‘having the kicks,” which is excited by the remembrance 
of some remarkably awkward and silly performance of past days, 
and which consists of a mixed sense of shame and amusement, with 
a desire to hide our memory even from ourselves. ‘This is the sen- 
sation we have suffered from, whilst obliged to look on, as a learned 
Doctor of Divinity and a thoughtful and able clergyman of the 
Church of England anxiously searched the hoardings and dead walls 
and gable-ends of the city, and scanned the advertisement-sheets 
of the daily papers, and kept his ears open in omnibuses and else- 
where, and exhausted every other conceivable means of discovering 
some strange and out-of-the-way thing that might serve as subject- 
matter for an amusing letter. No doubt Dr. Davies would substi- 
tute ‘‘useful” for “amusing,” but we strain our conscience in 





more real knowledge of colonial subjects than we are ever likely conceding the latter adjective, and can only apply the former to 
to have so long as the requisite explanations of colonial life and | , very small per-centage indeed of his papers. We cannot admit 


politics are contained only in books even as vivid and business- 
like as Mr. Trollope’s own books en the West India Islands 


or the Australian settlements. The truth is, that no one | 
understands better than Mr. Trollope how to blend the 


business-like part of life vitally with the pl.t of a story, 
without either making the story dull or the business-like detail 


unreal, le writes newspaper-letters that are, no doubt, in 


| that the objects attained were of sufficient importance to repay 
| the poor Doctor for his toil; to reward him—either directly, or 
indirectly through a pleased and appreciative public—for sleepless 
nights and weary days; for tumbling out of bed in the dark on 
winter mornings to see a swimming race of the West or a weekly 
tub of the East-Mnd denizens; for untimely preparations for 


journeys, when his wife and family were betaking themsclves to 


many respects more keenly observant and vivid than most 
other newspaper letters; but still his newspaper correspondence, 
like other newspaper correspondence, is comparatively without 


life and artistic wholeness, without anything in it that forbids 


the possibility of skipping just at the part perhaps where it is 


most desirable that you should not skip. But it is otherwise 
when he builds a tale on a foundation of business-like knowledge. 


Everything then at once becomes instinct with life, and the whole | 


drift of many sheets of dull explanation is absorbed in a few life- 
like pages of animated narrative in which the reader is stimulated 
now by fear and now by hope. Let us suggest to the Colonial 


Institute that they would make a very good hit, if they could | 
engage Mr. Trollope to write them a series of a dozen tales of the 


length of Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, illustrative of the specific 
life of as many different English settlements and colonies. Colonial 
Blue-books, appearing after the English public has perused such 
stories as we suggest, would be understood and discussed ina 
totally different fashion from that in which the Colonial Blue- 
books which appear now are apt to be understood and discussed. 





MYSTIC LONDON,* 
‘«Ir is true to a proverb,” says Dr. Davies in one of these papers, 
‘that we English people have a knack of doing the best possible 
things in the worst possible way; and that not unfrequently when 
we do once begin doing them, we do them to death. It takes 


} 


repose; and for midnight wanderings at Epsoin in the West, or 
Barking in the East, in order to sce how things looked before the 
Derby, or after Fairlop Fair; for, to say the least of it, anxious 
patrollings with policemen, to ** inspect a seething mass ” of dirty, 
ribald children in thé slave market at Bethnal Green, or the dan- 
gerous encampment of gipsics on the Epsom Downs; for a ner- 
vous night at Bedlam, to watch its crowd of excited or witless 
inmates at their Ball; for innumerable evenings in close and 
crowded rooms, to listen to fruitless discussions, or to report 
scraps of lectures here and there, which could be read, if worth 
anything, in their own complete and proper form ; for daysat Baby 
and Barmaid shows, or Tichborne demonstrations, or in miser- 
able wanderings to see how every one comports himself on Boxing 


Day ; or how acellar looks after a murder in it, or—and here we felt 


full of commiseration for Dr. Davies—how Margaret Waters 


meets her doom; and worse than all, for Sundays, inconceivably 


some time to convince us that the particular thing is worth doing 


at all, but once persuaded, we go in for it with all our British 
5 
might and main.” We will not say that in these words our author 
has epitomised his present work, for we do not think it was *‘ the 
best possible thing,” and we are sure it was not done in ‘** the worst 
eS 
possible way,” and whether it took some time to convince Dr. 
Davies that it was worth rushing about London to hear all 
manner of spiritual teachers, good and bad, we have no means 
of judging ; but certainly once persuaded, he has gone into it with 
British might ; and with British main, we dare say, only we don't 





* Mustir Tendon, By C. Maurice Davies, D.D. vol. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


wretched they seem to us, cooped up in a beer-shop with betting 
bird-fanciers, or watching flirtations and croquet in the People’s 
Garden, or listening in a cold, north-east wind while Mr. Ramsay 
edifies Bethnal Green Road with his shallow and vulgar onslaught 
against the Christian faith. Asa matter of merely passing gossip, 
the letters about all these things may have been excusable, if Dr. 
Davies were prepared to take the trouble and endure the misery 
of their preparation; but it is hardly excusable to place such 
matters on permanent record, and embody them in an important- 
looking volume ; and we are justified in complaining bitterly, both 
of author and publisher, for betraying the public by their well- 
known names and by the appearance of their book, into either the 
purchase or reading of so much ‘“ padding.” But when we came 
to the miserable little paper called ‘‘ Peculiar People,” we stopped 
awhile to realise the fortitude which enabled its author to brave 
its appearance in print. ‘Ihe force of bathos could no further 
eo; it is an extenuating circumstance, perhaps, that its author 
| has buried it as much out of sight as possible, in the very middle 
of the huge volume. If any of our readers would like to sce 

what fortitude, or humility, or something else, can achieve, let 
; them read this paper—it oceupics only five pages—and remember 
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She while that it is printed in a book which is probably in every 
large circulating library in the British Islands. 

Then we come to the papers on spiritualism, and the kindred 
subjects of mesmerism, phrenology, psychology, astrology, &c., and 
if these are more attractive as subjects than singing-bird matches 
and barmaid-shows, we cannot say that we find them more in- 
structive. They tell us over and over again, through upwards 
of 150 large pages, what we have heard till we are sick, about the 
yarious ‘ spiritual’ phenomena ; rising from simple table-rapping 
and tilting, through all the gradations, to spirit forms and faces ; and 
about the various theories that have been propounded to attempt 
their explanation ; and all that is new—notwithstanding that Dr. 
Davies is, as he tells us over and over again, ad nauseam, a veteran 
inquirer—is the occasional individual case that has come under 
Dr. Davies's notice, and not anything in the nature of the illus- 
tration, for whenever he records any curious revelation of 
what he agrees to call “the spirits,” that is coincident with 
fact, he records in close juxtaposition, with a candour which 
we thoroughly respect, but which does not increase the value of 
his papers, some equally remarkable failure. So that this series 
of papers about spiritual experiences is as pointless and profitless 
as the rest, excepting that in as far as Dr. Davies reveals the 
strictly personal nature of his experience, he adds a few new bits of 
evidence to existing data. These, however, are almost comprised 
in the two following extracts :— 


| 


“Tho very day after my boy’s death, I got his mother to sit, and 
found she was writing a little loving message purporting to come from 
him. This, a sceptic would say, was natural enough under the circum- 
stances. I said no word, but sat apart, and kept writing, ‘ Who is it 
that communicates? write your name.’ Suddenly the sentence was 
broken off, and the child’s name written, though I had not expressed 
my wish aloud. .... . Last year, whilst sitting at Mrs. B ’s, I was 
touched by a hand which scemed to me that of a small girl, and which 
attracted my attention by the way it lingered in mine—this would 
amuse Professor Pepper--and the pertinacity with which it took off my 
ring. However, I never took any stops to identify the owner of the 
hand. Some few months ago, my wife and I were sitting, and a com- 
munication came ostensibly from our child. It was quite unexpected ; 
and I said,‘ I thought you could not communicate.’ ‘ I could not before,’ 
was the reply, ‘but you have not tried me for two years.’ This we 
found was true, but we actually had to look into dates to ascertain it. | 
He added that he always was present at séances where I went, and 
especially at Mrs. B ’s. It will, I daresay, sound strange to non- 
spiritualists, but the uninitiated can understand the conversational tone | 
we adopt. I said, * But, Johnny, that was not your hand that touched | 
me at Mrs. B It was toolarge.’ The answer was, ‘No! it was 
Charlie’s turn.” I said, ‘ What do you mean by Charlie’s turn?’ The 
word was rewritten with almost petulant haste and remarkable plainness, | 
‘Charlie’s tirin.” Charlie is my eldest boy, and his twin-brother was | 
still-born. Ile would be between thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
and that was precisely the sized hand I felt. This was curious; as the 
event had occurred a year before, and such an explanation had never 
even crossed my mind.” 














- 6. 


These little bits of experience are given modestly and scriously, 
and evidently with effort, and in obedience to a conscientious desire | 
to aid the search after truth ; but the general tone of these papers 
is that of banter and ridicule, with a constant joking reference to 
pretty mediums and the details of their physique and dress, and 
to their exact opposite, his ‘‘sable majesty,” who plays a con- 
spicuous part in some of the spiritual papers of the volume. 
Though Dr. Davies still holds the attitude of an inquirer on the 
subject, and seems to us to speak much more reasonably about it 
than men like Professor Huxley and Mr. G, H. Lewes, who treat | 
it as if the alleged facts did not even deserve examination, yet | 
we cannot often feel much sympathy with his mode of treating | 
the subject, which is not sufliciently coherent and pertinacious. 


There remains a small residuum of papers that are of some value. 
Amongst these are those that direct attention to the benevo- | 
lent efforts of Miss Macpherson and _ her friends for the young— 
which are, however, pretty well known through other channels— 
and to those of Ned Wright for the adults, and to the institutions 
of industrial homes, ragged schools, and créches, where philan- 
thropic effort does its best for the infant and child population of 
what Dr. Davies calls “* Arabia Petrea.” But these papers are | 
very slight and short indeed, comprising less than the first forty 
pages, and leave on usa vague and unsatisfactory impression of not | 
knowing exactly where we have been or what it was for. <A few | 
others drop useful scraps of information,—‘‘ A Night in a Bake- 
house ” describes, after personal inspection, the pros and cons of 
the journeyman bakers’ case ; “ Utilising the Young Ladies” tells 
us of an institution where neglected education is supplemented and 
useful trades are taught to women ;_ “ A Psychopathic Institution” 
introduces us to a worthy magnetiser, who is wonderfully suc- 


cessful in spiriting away rheumatism ; “* Penny Readings ” suggests 
some wise rules; and * Breaking-up for the Holidays” gives 
some pleasant hints. 


But the only impressive result of this very 


| man accords well with this character. 
| the Deluge 


| strangest legends about their origin. 


lall ‘*pure descendants of Afraecl and Noema’ 


big, very rambling, very unconnected, very egotistical book, is to 
give us a complete picture of its author, and as to the importance 
of such a result, opinions may differ. In one chapter we have his 
physique and his admirable health minutely described, in another 
his phrenological developments and qualities of mind. We get a 
touch of sentiment about an early love, we gather something of 
his wife and children, we find that he has had words with his 
sister-in-law, we learn incidentally that he has an early tub, 
that he is fond of his breakfast in bed, that he appreciates a 
glass and a smoke, and we read in every paper, as plainly as if it 


| were there in words, that he is courageous, sociable, good-natured, 


philanthropic, broad in religion and politics, somewhat too 
much given to jocosity—particularly about serious subjects, with 
a very excellent opinion of himself, and not over-fastidious or 
squeamish in matters of refinement. But we hardly know whether 
such a big book need have been written to tell us of this excellent 
and able divine. Is there not some danger that so restless an 
occupation, which, like poverty, makes its servants acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows, may, in widening the sympathies, rub off 
too much of the reverence and spiritual refinement which should 
be the distinguishing characteristics of a Christian minister. 





MR. AUSTIN'S “ TOWER OF BABEL.”* 
Mr. Austin tells us in his “ prefatory note” that he “has not 
concerned himself to eschew what are commonly called anachro- 
nisms,” alleging with undoubted truth that they were “ the uni- 
form practice of the highest dramatic authority.” But his whole 
poem is founded on an anachronism. He finds a subject in the 
loves of a spirit and a mortal woman, a subject, of course, sug- 
gested by the passage of Genesis which speaks of the ‘sons of 
God” and ‘daughters of men.” But he lays his scene at the 
building of the ‘Tower of Babel. From an historical point of view, 
the confusion of the two epochs may seem to have no importance ; 
artistically considered, it is a great mistake. ‘There is something 
dim and shadowy about the antediluvian age, and the mysterious 
hint of alliance between supernatural beings and the race of 
The great catastrophe of 
separates, as by an chasm, that 
epoch from us; its figures loom to us through the darkness, 
mysterious and gigantic, and we are contented to accept the 
With the postdiluvian age 
it is otherwise. ‘The races which 
people the earth are those from which the mankind of to-day is 
descended. Their genealogies are ours, and we cannot find place 
among them for progenitors who are not more than half human. 
We fully recognise, indeed, the inner meaning which the poet 
intends by the plot of his drama, His dedication of his work to 
’ enlightens the 
reader, Woman is the slave of the impious and selfish builder of 
the Tower, who dreams of securing for himself limitless enjoy- 
ments by scaling the heights of heaven. From such an union 
there can but spring a race of brutal tyrants or of cowardly slaves. 
But she “ mates on equal terms” with the pure and noble being 
who descends on the earth from some ethereal height, and informs 
with a spiritual element the union which would be otherwise cor- 


immeasurable 


1 


This is in a sense historical. 


| poreal and gross; while he wins for himself, out of his initiation 


into sacred human affections, a higher grade of existence, and finds 
in incarnation a step of progress. If we read Mr, Austin’s meaning 


| aright, it is obvious that its essence is affected, and we cannot 


but think injuriously affected, by the particular anachronism in 


| . 
question. 


One of the results of the mistake, as we count it to be, is that 
the poem has a ludicrous aspect. Jueredulus odi, as Morace said 
long ago of a marvel intruded on our sight. So it is impossible to 
suppress a smile at the loves of Afracl and Noema, nor does Mr, 
Austin’s treatment of his subject always help us to preserve our 
The spirit falls in love with a mortal with a laughable 


gravity. 
IIe appears on page twelve, and on page sixteen he 


ceclerity. 


| addresses to Noema some very lover-like compliments :— 


** What will become, then, of those cheeks that seem 
To wear an immortality of bloom, 
Those golden tresses steeped in glorious noon, 
And eyes for which I travel vainly back 
Through the scoured Spheres to find comparison : 
That brow seraphie, those cherubic lips, 
That gently-penetrating voice which sounds 
Like the last ripple of the nightingale, 
Just ere the silence groweth smooth again.” 


And at the end of the first conversation, which is concluded 





* The Torer of Balel: a Poetical Drama. By Alfred Austin. 
London William Blackwood and Sons. 7 
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some eight pages further on, he gives utterance to a very pretty 
love song, of which this is the first stanza :— 
“Mid the infinite spaces of air and sky, 
Through the xons, from morn to night, 
Borne along by the firmament’s song, 
Have I winged my Spirit’s flight. 
But never, never, since flight began, 
Did my wandering eyes behold 
Aught so fair, in the sky, in the air, 
As this being of mortal mould.” 
But we have no wish to make fun of Mr. Austin, whose poem, 
indeed, deserves a more generous treatment. It seems to us to 
have a really great purpose, which is, on the whole, ably carried 
out. His language sometimes fails in dignity. A spirit in love 
may be excused for the inconsistency of speaking of his ‘‘ senses,” 
but he cannot be allowed to say, ‘‘ I wager,” though these lapses 
are rare, and the elevation of style is generally sustained to a due 
level. The versification is powerful, strong in the dramatic, 
and melodious in the lyrical parts of the poem. ‘The 
character of Arad, the master-spirit who prompts and directs 
the building of Babel, is ably conceived on the model of 
Milton’s Satan, and that of Noema is worked out with much 
grace and genuine poetical sentiment. It would be absurd to deny 
the presence throughout the Tower of Babel of much power of 
thought and imagination, though we may think the occasion of 
their employment, ‘the plains of Shinar in the twenty-third 
century before Christ,” not very happily chosen. Wishing Mr. 
Austin a speedy return to more familiar scenes, we shall conclude, 
but not without giving our readers a specimen of his power. ‘The 
spirit Afrael, on his way to visit the earth, halts awhile in the 
moon, and moralises thus :— 
“Yet what a wreck this skyey bark appears! 
Empty of spirits, empty of all life, 
Pastureless, streamless, voiceless, tenantless. 
No sound, no movement; silent as deep thought, 
Bare or of trunk or herb; even no noise 
Of falling waters or of flitting wing; 
No growth, and nought to grow in,—only bare rock. 
Cavernous, rugged, huge, precipitous, 
Rolled out in slippery, unadvancing waves, 
Volcanic writhings rigid now in death! 
Is this the end of all fidelity 
Unto the earthly? Ob! avaunt the thought! 
Withal I ne’er have seen a sphere so scarred, 
So faced with desolation, so extinct, 
So shorn of comfort. Yet it follows still! 
Perchance it is its fate to follow still, 
Its punishment! Nay, rather let me think 
It is its supreme bliss, its one reward, 
That doth outweigh all other penalties. 
O melancholy wanderer! I would be 
Charred even as thou, extinguished, desolate, 
With nought but rock and ashes at my core, 
Sooner than once surrender that last right 
Still to pursue and worship from afar !” 





THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION.* 
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have been expected to take interest in a less abridged narratiye, 
By going back as far as 1815, and summarily reciting the leading 
events connected with the original constitution of the Diet and 
the so-called Carlsbad Congress, he has touched points that are 
not merely well known, but which are matters of obsolete history 


in reference to the existing political development of Germany, 
In our opinion, Mr. Nicolson would have done better to make 
1848 the starting-point for his summary. It was the movement 
in that year which constituted an epoch in the course 6f 
German politics,—the closing of that period when no public 
expression of national sentiment was tolerated, and the opening of 
another period when that sentiment, however often repressed, 
violated, and wounded, still continued to manifest itself, and wag 
permeating the body politic as no longer a proscribed and branded 
heresy, but as an element, inconvenient and perilous indeed, which 
the ruling powers could not venture to deride and ignore. The 
meeting of the virtually self-appointed Delegates in the Heidelberg 
Vor-parlament was an event which, for the history of the German 
people as viewed retrospectively, was quite as much fraught with 
permanent consequences as the first Convocation of Notables in 
France. From that day the state of things instituted by the Vienna 
Act of Confederation was shaken to its foundations, and though 
, Subsequently propped up for several years, the fabric was thence- 
forward visibly shattered for every person possessed of statesman- 
| like discernment, and infallibly exposed to overthrow at the first 
|serious convulsion in Germany. Though the constitutional 
‘structure evolved by the doctrinaire politicians who sat 
| in St. Paul's Church in Frankfort was soon brought to the 
| ground in the gusts of the Reaction period, the spirit which had 
| quickened its creation was never laid. Mr. Nicolson in his short 
summary of the proceedings of the Frankfort Parliament shows 
his knowledge of German matters by‘his care to draw attention 
to two circumstances which, while hidden in by-play, were im- 
portant in after-results. During the turmoil of the storm, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, presided over by Cardinal Schwartzen- 
berg, ina conclave at Wurzburg, combined a plan of operations 
for obtaining entire emancipation from State control, subsequently 
acquired in many German States, and especially sanctioned 
by the Austrian Concordat. Again, when it came to a 
final decision on the Constitution, the actién of the Catholic 
element in supporting the Austrian proposal for the Executive 
to be vested in a Directory drove the Imperialists to obtain the 
votes of the Left by concessions in regard to the Electoral Law 
and Veto, which from their democratic character at once rendered 
acceptance of the Crown repugnant to the high-prerogative senti- 
ments of Frederick William IV. 

The outline of the divers phases—often singularly compli- 
cated, and generally very unattractive from their intricacy— 
which marked the period between 1850 and 1866, is sketched 
by Mr. Nicolson with correctness, though he adds nothing 
new to the matter already given by Mr. Grant Duff, in details 





AN epitome of the Constitutional History of Germany since 1815, | 
and of its present Constitution, compressed within 124 pages, is | 
necessarily somewhat of the nature of highly-condensed extract | 
of political nutriment. To those, however, who desire to know 
the capital facts which constitute landmarks in the gradual de- 
velopment of Germany up to its present political configuration, 
Mr. Nicolson’s book may be confidently recommended as aj} 
thoroughly trustworthy manual, as far as it goes. The merit | 
implied in this estimate is considerable. To make a good | 
précis of a subject is a qualification which ranks high, and | 
justly so, in the examinations for the Diplomatic Service, 
of which Mr. Nicolson is a member, Of this art Mr. Nicolson 
has shown himself a master by the composition of the present 
volume, for a more complex and intricate subject does not exist 
than that which he has treated, and has understood how to bring, | 
without omission of any essential feature, within the tight limits 
of his miniature canvas. It is only those who are acquainted with 
the tangled web of German politics and German internal history 
who can fully appreciate the amount of study and of reading | 
digested into this handy manual. There is a degree of hard work | 
and likewise of clearness of mind distilled into its pages which | 
deserves every acknowledgment, and indicates a voluntary ex- | 
penditure 6f industry on the part of a junior official which, if 
persisted in, cannot fail to make him a valuable public ser- | 
vant. It is, therefore, a pity that Mr. Nicolson, by the dwarfed | 
scale to which he has elected to reduce his work, should neces- | 
sarily have shut himself out from that larger public which might 








* A Sketch of the German Constitution and of the Events in Germany from 1815 to | 
1871. By A. Nicolson, Third Secretary in H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin. London: 
Longmans and Co, 1875. | 


better calculated to make impression on the memory. The 
general reader will probably be more interested in what Mr. 
Nicolson has to say about the existing institutions of Germany, 
and he will find him in this chapter as calm and impartial in his 
observations as he is painstaking in his exposition. Mr. Nicolson 
is no enthusiast, and does not seek to represent the present struc- 
ture given to United Germany as a work of invulnerable perfec- 
tion. ‘The German Empire apparently possesses most of the 
necessary conditions of power and durability. Past experience 
will prevent the hasty surrender of a prize won after a struggle of 
over half a century. Great successes gained in common bind 
men together almost as closely as common sufferings under great 
adversities. ‘The Constitution, further, is not a merely provisional 
stop-gap, like that of 1815, nor one based on abstract theories, 
like that of 1849. It was originated and elaborated by men 
admirably fitted for the task, who had great experience, a well- 
defined object, and past failures to guide and warn them. Nota 
Session is allowed to pass without some improvement being made, 
some doubtful point being cleared up, some want supplied. 
The rivalry of the two great Powers, which had rendered 
fruitless so many former attempts at unity, had for some 
time ceased to exist. Undisputed head of Germany, the centre 
of political life and military power, Prussia could now develop 
and extend those principles for which she had so long contended. 
But the path of German statesmen will not be without many 
difficulties. A great struggle between the two most powerful 
adversaries in the world has commenced, and is but yet in its 
infancy. Social questions which now move men far more than 
was the case in past times are assuming most important dimen- 
sions. And is the political machine so perfected, and does it 
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work so harmoniously, that when the great master-mind which at 
present directs it has passed away, its steady, uniform action will 
continue uninterruptedly ? Germany has gained her ideal,—has 
she surrendered nothing for the attainment of it?” This is 
a fair estimate of the actual state of things. The difficulties 
which German statesmen will have to grapple with are not any 
proces ding from provincial rivalries and Particularist antagonisms. 
Neither Bavaria, nor Wurtemberg, nor Saxony, as champions of 
their individual autonomies, will be capable of impeding, much 
less of paralysing, the elements of Imperial unity. That is as- 
cendant in the pervading national sentiment which is likely, as 
Mr. Nicolson remarks, even to extend its action. The dangers 
which are abroad spring from other sources,—from that grim con- 
flict now being engaged in between sections of German citizens on 
the ground of legislation that touches religious feelings, and from 
the peculiar organism of the Constitution, as is well put by Mr. 
Nicolson, in the concluding paragraph of his handy summary :— 
“The exceptional positions which in some matters Bavaria and, ina 
lesser degree, Wurtemberg enjoy, will probably not be long main- 
tained. ‘The form of the Constitution is peculiar,—an Emperor who 
combines some of the attributes of an absolute with those of a con- 
stitutional sovereign, ruling over States more or less independent, 
and who is hemmed in and rendered powerless in many respects, 
while in others he has unlimited scope ; one responsible Minister, 
the Chancellor, whose responsibility is not very clearly defined ; 
a Council of Representatives from the several States, with the 
functions of an administrative and of a legislative body, respon- 
sible to no one, acting upon instructions from their Government, 
without reference to the representative assemblies of their respec- 
tive countries; a Parliament elected on as broad a basis as pos- 
sible, and yet not exercising to the full the functions which 
ordinarily belong to a great representative body. 
bold prophet who would venture to foretell the future of this 
Constitution !” 
THE AERIAL WORLD.* 

Dr. HArrwic has compiled several large and interesting volumes 
on popular science, somewhat sensational in character, but 
on the whole calculated to serve a useful purpose. Yet we 
find it difficult to commend his books. We hesitate simply | 
because we question how far any one is entitled to put his | 
name, except professedly as a mere compiler, to volumes con- 
sisting in a large degree of borrowed matter, if judged accord- 
ing to mere quantity, and almost entirely composed of such 
matter if judged by their scientific value. To speak plaiuly, Dr. | 
Hartwig appears to have no opinion of his own upon the subjeets | 


whereof his volumes treat. Ile gathers together interesting 
passages from the writings of ‘Tyndall, Glaisher, and others, 


amusing narratives from various books, and more or less apt 
quotations from the poets. He presents these in company with 
striking pictures, not always strictly scientific in character. And 
as a thread to keep these beads, of greater or less intrinsic value, 
together, he supplies a series of no very valuable reflections. And 
yet this book, like the others to which his name is attached, is 
one to be recommended, if its author is not to be very warmly 
commended, It serves the purpose described in the preface, giving 
“a general view of the phenomena of the atmosphere, pointing 
out the manifold relations between the aerial ocean and man, and 
describing the life of which it is the ever-busy scene.” But it has 
not been ‘by writing this book” that this purpose has been 
achieved.” Dr, Hartwig’s ‘* time and labour” may not “ be con- | 
sidered as ill-spent,” since certainly, ‘‘ after a perusal of its con- 
tents, the reader,” previously unacquainted with the wonders of 
the aerial world, will ‘find his interest in the great pages of 
nature more keenly awakened, and be led to deeper thought and 
further inquiry ;” 
this result due to the time and labour “ bestowed upon the com- 
position ” of the work, unless by composition we are to under- 
stand compilation. 

In treating such a volume as the present as an original treatise 
on popular science, there are three points to which our attention 
would naturally be directed,—literary style, lucidity of exposi- 
and into the physical relations dealt with. In all 
three points, the volume is characterised by very manifest defects. 
Dr. Hartwig appears to labour under the mistake of supposing 
that grandiloguence is a necessary quality in the description of 


tion, insight 


in which he indulges 
at the 


and the fine writing 
is least effective, 


the operations of nature ; 
is placed precisely where fine writing 
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beginning of the several chapters. When a writer, after describing 
the wonders of some field of nature, allows himself to be carried 
away for a short time by the feelings naturally excited by their 
contemplation, he takes the reader along with him, and may even 
without offence speak with a warmth and enthusiasm which, 
coldly judge’, might appear excessive. But to open chapter after 
chapter with an attempt at fine writing is altogether in bad taste. 
Occasionally our author's desire to write finely leads to bathos, 
as where he tells us that ‘a storm viewed from within its caul- 
dron is rather a terrible thing, though the very fact of being 
caught up in the midst of one of Nature’s laboratory-furnaces 
makes one feel resigned.” Elsewhere, Dr. Hartwig’s writing 
reminds one of the style used in advertisements, as where he 
writes of the sea air that “in purity and invigorating quali- 
ties it is rivalled by mountain air, which is fortunately be- 
coming more and more appreciated, as is fully proved by 
the constantly increasing number of sanatoria and pensions 
in the Swiss Alps, where the valetudinarian inhales health 
with every breath, and at the same time enjoys the sublimest 
scenery.” 

Dr. Hartwig fails in explanation, as might be expected, through 
his fondness for fine writing. But he also appears to have no 
clear idea of the requirements of the general reader. ‘Take, for 
instance, the chapter on “ Dew.” After two pages of enthusiasm, 
including a paragraph on “ fair believers in the virtues of dew as 
a cosmetic,” he proceeds :—‘ As late as the beginning of the 
present century, natural philosophers were still disputing whether 
dew was formed from vapours ascending from the earth during 
the night-time, or from the descent of such as had been already 
raised through the day, both parties endeavouring to justify 
their opinions by fanciful theories. At length, Dr. Wells, a 
London physician, struck out the true path of careful observation, 
and fully proved that dew is occasioned by the chilling which 
bodies near the surface of the earth experience in consequence of 
nocturnal radiation. ‘Their temperature having then sunk several 
degrees below that of the cireumambient air, it frequently hap- 
pens that this temperature is below that at which the atmosphere 
issaturated. The layer of air which is immediately in contact with 
that of the chilled bodies, and which virtually has the same tem- 
perature, then deposits a portion of the vapour which it contains ; 
in the same manner as a bottle of cold water, when brought into 


a warm room, becomes covered with moisture in consequence of 





but we should not, for our own part, consider 


compilation. 


the condensation of aqueous vapour upon its surface.” ‘There is 
no explanation here, properly so termed, ‘The last few words are 
typical of the whole passage. They amount to this statement,— 
| thata bottle of cold water becomes covered with moisture because 
water forms upon it. In the same manner, the illustration by 
means of the bottle of cold water in no way explains the formation 
of dew; it amounts merely to the assertion that when objects 
become colder than the surrounding air, moisture collects on them, 
in the same way that moisture collects on a bottle colder than the 
surrounding air, and it would be quite as much to the purpose to 
say that the deposition of moisture on a cold bottle brought into 
a warm room is illustrated by the formation of dew on cold bodies 
at night. What the reader requires to have explained to him is 
the fact that the warmer air is, the greater is the quantity of water 
it is capable of retaining in the form of invisible vapour ; whence 
it follows that if air is saturated at a certain temperature, any 
circumstance which lowers its temperature compels the air to part 
with a portion of the aqueous vapour, which condenses in the 
form of minute drops of water. 

As respects the interpretation of phenomena, Dr. Hartwig is 
content to follow the same authorities from whom he quotes 
largely in descriptive matter, and he adopts at times a tone 
implying that he would consider it in bad taste to express an 
opinion of his own, We would submit that an author who feels 
so strongly that his opinion on scientific matters is not wanted, 
might not unreasonably doubt whether he ought to make a book 
on such matters. 

It will be seen that the work before us possesses m 
characteristics which we expect to find in an original treatise. 
Regarded, however, as a compilation, it may be described in more 


ne of the 


favourable terms. If there are many passages which have no 
scientific value, there are few which are not interesting. The 
outside of the volume indicates in a significant manner the aim of 


the compiler. It presents a agen of a balloon in flames, with 


two men falling from the car ; and we may safely say that roaders 
likely to be attracted by the promise w hich such a picture suggests 


will not be disappointed by the contents of Dr. Hartwig's late 
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Ashes to Ashes: a Cremation Prelude. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
(Daldy and Isbister.)—Mr. Haweis pleads the cause of cremation, putting 
his arguments into the mouth of an enthusiastic young doctor. A slight 
thread of story serves to connect the various chapters together, and the 
author points his moral by the tragical end of the young enthusiast, 
whose remains are made to suffer the indignities which he had 
denounced on behalf of others, We do not care to rediscuss the question ; 
nor, indeed, are we really out of sympathy with Mr. Haweis. 
To escape absolutely the horror of buryivg alive is alone an almost 
sufficient motive for a change of practice. And it is certainly true that 
before many years are past the necessities of London will imperatively 
demand some relief. As to the process of burning, if the Romans, 
with their defective appliances could manage it, much more could 
we, with modern science to help us. Some passages, indeed, in 
the Roman poets make us think that the funeral pyre was 
not without its horrors. They speak of the cheeks eaten.away with fire 
and the half-burnt hair as among the terrors of death. But the furnace 
which Sir Henry Thompson describes would show nothing to offend any 
sense. Still, the prejudice in England against the practice is deep in 
the popular mind, more than deep, even inveterate. And we believe 
that the simpler remedy proposed by Mr. Seymour Haden would pro- 
bably answer tho purpose as well, and excite far less resistance. 

The Countess Matilda von der Recke. By her Daughter. Trans- 
lated from the German. (Seoleys.)—The Count von der Recke 
Volmerstein, who is still, we believe, alive, originated the idea of the 
Deaconesses’ Institution, afterwards carried out at Kaiserwerth, besides 
creating orphanages at Diisselthal aud Overdyk. The volume before us 
is the memoir of the wife who shared his labours during forty years, 
a memoir drawn chiefly from autobiographical records, and filled in 
when needful by the love and knowledge of a child. A more useful 
and noble life than that of the Countess cannot be conceived, nor could 
we find a more conclusive answer to the sneer that Protes‘antism has 
no saints. There is no little personal interest in the memoir beyond 
that which attaches to the history of the philanthropic works on which 
the husband and wife spent all their means and time. The naive 
simplicity of the record of her early days is particularly attractive, 
and not unfrequently amusing. There is the story of tho 
courtship, for instance, a story which makes us think that great philan- 
thropists may be somewhat embarrassing lovers. The Count had already 
achieved a great reputation when he first saw the young Matilda, and 
on his first visit he had handed to him the young lady’s diary to read. 
The perusal convinced him that he had found the right woman for a 
wife. But he was too busy to make up his mind or certainly to declare 
it, and then came delays which must have tried, though they apparently 
did not overcome her patience. The record of the work itself shows 
curious instances of faith and the reward of faith which are, perhaps, 
not unworthy of the attention of those who demand that the utility of 
prayer should be judged by its practical results, From first to last the 
book is one of great interest. 

Warnton Kings. By John Amphlett. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Tho 
main incident of the story is the destination of an estate for which an 
heir is to be found, and the clergy ought to feel grateful for the way in 
which Mr, Amphlett decides the question. At first we begin with a 
henpecked vicar, a Proudie among the inferior clergy, and it seems that 
the clergy are to be satirised; but the curate redresses the balance. 
We ure permitted to admire him for excellencies at once physical, moral, 
and spiritual, and when we find him falling in love with a most charm- 
ing young woman, the daughter of another clergyman, deceased, and 
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further hear that she is the heiress of the estate, we feel that Mr, 
Amphlett is a true friend to the order. If things are going to be 
arranged in this way, it will be easy enough to bear Disestablishment, 
“ Warnton Kings” is a tolerably readable tale, which does not attempt 
to deal with much more than tho outside of a very limited portion of 
English life. 
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Turner (W.), Introduction to Human Anatomy. part 1, er 8yo ..-.(Black) 
Villemain (A. F.), Lascaris, ou les Grees du X Vine Siécle..... ..(Hachette) 1/0 
Waller (C. H.), Names on the Gates of Pearl, and other Stu lies (Low & Co.) 60 
Wa!ton (H.), Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, 8vo ..+e(Churchill) 25/0 
Wathen By the Croat, BOARS. cccccococesosvccetevecssosorencosccentccceconsseset (Bell & Sons) 10 
Westrott (B. F.), General Survey of the Canon of New Test., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 10 6 
Where are the Dead? or Spiritualism Explained, l2mo ..,....... (Simpkin & Co.) 390 
Winslow (F. E.), Within Sight of Home : Readings for the Aged (Skeffington) 20 


























G OO! FLOOR - CLOTHIL.—TRELOAR and SONS, 
= 69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








[* YLIGHT in DARK PLACES.—Save the cost of Gas, 
preserve your Eyesight, and breathe a Pure Atmosphere, by adopting 
CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS.—69 Fleet Street. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


of LONDON. WATER-COLOURS, — The THIRTEENTH 





MATHEMATICS at the ROYAL INDIAN ENGI- v 
NEERING COLLEGE becomes VACANT next April. | £ Subseription, One Guinea. Every Subscriber} WINTER EXUIBITION of SKETCHES and 
receives an impression of a Fine Plate, engraved by | STUDIES WILL CLOSE on Saturday, February 27. 


For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 


Lamb Stocks, R.A., from the great National Painting | 6 Pall Mall East. ‘Ten till five. 


Admission 1s, 





PRESIDENT of the College, Cooper's Hill, near Staiues. 


[ p NIV ERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON CENTRE (Women). 
Candidates are requested to send in their names 
before March 5th t» Miss PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Local Secretary. 


|} IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
; SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
Candidates are declared by the Examiuers to be duly 
qualitied. The next Examination will be held at Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three con- 
secutive days, in November, 1875, Since last year the 
Trustees have revised the scheme of Examination. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which, as well as copies of the revised scheme of 
Examination, may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Trust, and the names and addresses 
of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before October 1, 1875, 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, February 18, 1875. 


gay MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, &e. 
. —A Gentleman engaged in a Public Office, from 
10 to 4, would be glad toactas PRIVATE SECRETARY 
(in which du'y he bas had varied experience),—Address, 
“ DELTA,” Office of this Paper. 


by DANIEL MACLISE, R.A., in the Palace of West- 


minster, “WELLINGTON and BLUCHER MEET- | 


ING after the BATTLE of WATERLOO.” *,* The 
Prints are now ready. 
LEWIS POCOCK,) Hon. 
E.E. AN PROBUS.) Secs. 
444 West Strand, February 1, 1875, 





TURE.—The style being peculiarly 
adapted for production by machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manu- 
facturers by Steam-Power, invite 
applications for DESIGNS and ES- 
TIMATES, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of 
Furniture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, 
Fireplaces, and Flooring. Specimens 
at 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature—* LEA and PERRINS,” which will be 
placed on every bottle of 
\ TORCESTERSHTRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 


Hewaees JACOBEAN FURNI-| S 


ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export | 


Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| PITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, MARCH 13. Open 
from Ten till Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 61. 
Gallery—53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected moura- 
jing require the immediate execution of mourning 
| orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
| millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
lat the same price as if purchased at the London 
| General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
| Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
V HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
F indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food . 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a peurl-like whiteuess to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 





the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
| Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
| Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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REAL ESTATE (NEW YORK) FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 





£550,000, 


SECURED BY A FIRST CHARGE ON PROPERTY VALUED IN DECEMBER, 1874, AT $5,295,000, OR ABOUT 


In 


£1,000,000, 


yielding to the Investor nearly 6} per cent. 


Bonds, to Bearer, of £100 and £200 each, bearing Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, repayable at par in 10 years, thus 


Principal and Interest payable in Sterling in London, free from all United States’, Federal, or State Taxes, 


Issue Price, 95 per Cent. 





Messrs. McCULLOCH and CO. are authorised to invite subscriptions 
for £550,000 of REAL ESTATE (NEW YORK) FIRST MORTGAGE 
SIX-PER-CENT. BONDS, bearing interest from April Ist, 1875, payable 


‘ollows :— 
as f £5 per cent. on application. 
10 ~ » allotment. 
40 ” » April Ist. 
40 4 w» May Ist. 
£95 


Applications will be received in London by Messrs. McCULLOCH and 


CO., Messrs. 


DEACON, and CO.; and in Manchester by Messrs. JOHN STUART 


and CO. 


The bonds are to bearer, with coupons attached, bearing interest from | 
April Ist, 1875, payable half-yearly on Ist April and Ist October. The | 
rincipal is repayable Ist April, 1885, principal and interest being pay- | 
in sterling in London, free from all United States’, Federal, and 


P 
able 
State taxes. 


The property upon which this loan is secured was valued by Mr. 
Homer Morgan, Messrs. E. H. Ludlow and Co., and Mr. Rowland R. | 
Hazard, jun., Estate Agents in New York, in December last, at 
The principal part of the property is situated in Wall 
Street, Broad Street, Exchange Place, and Broadway, near the Stock Ex- 
change, and is occupied by bankers, brokers, and insurance offices, Kc. 
The remainder is principally occupied by large mercantile houses. 

The property is freehold, with the exception of a small portion in 
Broadway, which is held under lease for a term of years. 

The net rentals, as per schedule annexed, are $434,337 


$5,295,000. 


at 3s 8d per dollar, °s soe see 
Interest at 6 per cent.on £550,000... eee 


Surplus ... 


Tho principal object of the owner in effecting this 
date into one first mortgage, for a fixed term of ten years, all existing 


loans and mortgages upon the property. 


The loan will be secured by a deed of trust and conveyance of the | 
property by way of mortgage, and vested in the names of the following 


TRUSTEES. 








Who will hold the amount raised by the loan until tho existing liens 
upon the property are provided for, the titles examined, and the 
mortgage deed duly executed and registered. 

The deed will contain all usual covenants as to payment of rates, 
taxes, insurance, &c., particularly a covenant to secure the regular pay- 


ment of interest, and, if necessary, to place the trustees in possession to 
enable them to receive the rents. 
The interest on these bonds will be payable semi-annually on the Ist 


October next. 


intending subscribers. 





stalment when due, all 


Forms of application 


71, 
ore «-» £79,628 11. 6 
33,000 0 0 


No. 





+. --» £46,628 11 6 


i E repayable 1885. 
loan is to consoli- 


to 


April and the Ist October, at the office of Messrs. McCulloch and Co., 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., and Messrs. WILLIAMS, | 41 Lombard Street, London, the first coupon being duo on the Ist 


The valuation of the estate agents, dated December 11, 1874, duly 
attested and certified by H.B.M. Consul in New York, together with the 
details of the ground plans of each building, and a copy of the rent roll, 
have been deposited with Messrs. Freshfields and Williams, Solicitors, 
5 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, at whose office they may be inspected by 


In default of payment of the amount due on allotment and of any in- 


previous paymonts will be liable to forfeiture. 


In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned. 


can bo obtained in London from Messrs. McCul- 


loch and Co.; Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co.; or Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, and Co.; and in Manchester from Messrs. John Stuart and Co. 


41 Lombard Street, London, E.C., February 18, 1875. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 


REAL ESTATE (NEW YORK) FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS.—£550,000 in Bonds 
of £100 and £200 each; 


interest payable Ist April and Ist October, principal 


To Messrs. MCCULLOCH and Co, 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid into Messrs. 
deposit of £5 per centum on £ 

that amount in bonds of £ 

by you, under date Febraary 18, 1875, and 

smaller amount you may allot 


the sum of £ being a 
of the abovo loan, hereby request you to allot 

each, in accordance with the prospectus issued 
hereby agree to accept that orany 
and to pay the remaining sum due thereon, in 


accordance with the terms of the said prospectus. 


HUGH McCULLOCH, Esq.. of Messrs. McCulloch and Co, 

The Hon. RONALD LESLIE MELVILLE, of Messrs. McCulloch and Co. 
HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Esq., of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. 
DAVID STUART, jun., Esq, of Messrs. John Stuart and Co., Manchester. 


a 





Name (in full) 
Address (in full) 
Date 














H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
** AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletots, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 
OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
VOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SULTS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


fror LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 

L RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats: 

Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 

Jackets exquisitely shaped. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres, 
_ CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 








—Street._ (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
*PORKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


P AMILY. 
85 and 836 OLD BOND ST REET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 
5 Sold everywhere. holesale only of 
/. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
Neer Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. Name and address of 
nearest vendor on application. 





mar ees 


AND 


OW? 
, 4 e* E gen : 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS. 


BB’S 
R Y. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free; Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 Stamps. 


MANSION-Hovse BvuILpines, Pov.try; 
and OxFrorp STrest (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOw-Rooms: 
ROYAL CuTLERY WORKS, SHEPFIELD. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the “* LYCHNOPHYLAX” or “ CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Xf ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


THE 














Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


. aoa > . LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 

seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WH 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield 








ISKY.” 
Street, Oxford 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITU RE.—Beodsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cote. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from Ils 6d to £35. 
a. MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. 







For Bedsteads. Width—); 3ft. |4f.-Gin; 5ft. 

£8.d. £8. d.£8.d. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ......). 13 6.18 61 06 
Coloured Wool ditto .. 1761 6.11 9. 
Best Brown Wool ditto.. 1 3.2L 6117, 
Good White Wool ditto L1L62 662126 
Extra Super ditto ........... (210 ./3 13 ./4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto .. 2 263 3.13 9. 
Extra Super ditto ........ (3 1/412 .)5 4. 
German Spring ......-. scaaiein ‘ 10 ‘3 8 ./3 14. 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing ...... 35.4 76415. 


Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s ; Bolsters, 6s to 29s 6d 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, lls 6d to 18s 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, plete suites in mahogany, fancy 


woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 3786d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 478 6d. Oatalogues 


post free. 
ILLIAM SS BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 


; 








TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


rate. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
undred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HBALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. [llustrations free. 








Street, W. 





HAMILTON andCo., 404 Oxford Street, W. 
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Svo, cloth. 7s. 
UTHER’S (MARTIN) Commentary 
4 on&t. Paul's Episile to the Galatians; with Life 
of the Author, and a complete and impartial History 
of the Times in which he Lived. By the lute Rev. 
ERASMUS MINDLETON, B.D. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheaps de. ‘ 
Now ready, price 2s; or post free, 30 stamps. 

Hk NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY and ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 
1875. Containing full particu'ars of every Newspaper, 


Magazine, and Periodic»! in the Un'ted Kingdom, the | 


Law of Newspapers, and the New=paper Map. 
C. MITCHELL and Co, 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


r Ht E ATA DEM YY: 


4 


a Weckly Review of Literature, Science, & Art. | of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR FEBRUARY 20, 
. KINGLAKz#'s BATTLE OF INKERMAN. By Col. George 
Chesney. 


_ 


i) 


PILexiM’s PaoGress, By J. W. Hales. 

KING'S SKETCHES AND Srupizs. By Rev. James 
Davies. 

Jeruo.p's Lire OF NAPOLEON IIL, 2nd Vol. By 
Etienne Cuoquerel. 

CAVENDISH’S RouND GAMES AT CARDS, By W. 
Pol, F.RLS. 

Scuoo. Books. By Oscar Browning. 

LErrens OF JOSEPH SPENCE, 

Boston Letters. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

THe Hoxse anp irs Rips. By Professor Max 


- © 


oa 


Miiller, with a Letter by Professor Hux'ey, F.R.S. 
10. George's Ercutnes ON THE Lorne. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 
. THe DupL&ey GALLEY (Second Notice.) By W. M. 
Rossetti 
12. Ant NO‘res FROM PARts. By Philippe Burty. 
13. “A MipsumMer Nigut’s Dr&aM” aT THE GAIETY 
THEATKE. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
14, THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. By Ebenezer 
Prout. 
Price 4d, by post 44d; yearly subscription, 1%s 6d. 
To be had through ail Newsvendors in Town or 
Country: and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Offices, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Pana 


~ 





~ No.1, Mireh Ist 1875. price Sixpence. 

A LL the WORLD OVER. An Iilus- 
£ trated Monthly Magazine of Travel, I:cident, 
Legend, and Research. Kdited by Epwin Hopper. 

London: THOS. COoK and Soy, Ludgate Circus, E.C.; 
HOvpvER and STouGcuton, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

YW EDENBORG'S TRUECHRISTIAN 
K RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 


ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving | 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. | 


Spiers, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps for its transm'ssion. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’s LIST of | 


STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
(voca! and pianoforte) may be had gratis and postage 
free on application at 6 New Burlington Street, London 


HE GUIDE to the MOST POPULAR 
MUSIC only of the day (Vocal and Instrumental). 
Carefully selected from some thousands of Works 
issued by the London Publishers. Gratis and post irce. 


5 ere HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
J Arranged by W. H. CALLCOTT for the Pianoforte. 
Solos, complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; Duets, 6s 
each. Ad lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello, 1s each. Each book free at half-price, in 
btamps. 
Y/SCTORIA. The New National Song. 
Written by W. CLARK RussELL. Music by 
Henry Smarr. Intwokeys (Gand B). 3seach; free 
by post 18 stamps each. The Part Song, four stamps. 


ie LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
SACKED SONGS; Bury tby Sorrow, 3s; In 
this I Hope, 3s; Rest. 4s; Alone, 3s; Come unto Me, 
4s; Resignation, 48; Ye have done it unto Me, 3s; 
Tired, 4*; Too Late, 4s; Low at Thy Feet, 3s; Oh, 


when wilt Thou Come unto Me, 3s. Each post free at | 


half-price. 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
Street. 
HE LITERARY MACHINE 
(Patented), for holding a book or writing-desk, 
lamp, meals, &c., in any position, over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa, obviating the fatigue aud inconvenience 
of incessant stooping while reading or writing. In- 
valuable to invalids and students. Admirably adapted 
for India. A most useful and elegant gift, prices from 
21s. Illustrated pamphlets post free.—J. CARTER, 64 
: TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per cop7; or 5s annually. 
QWENNINGTON and CQO’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, F.C, | 
MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS : 
I ie RESTORER or DRESSING 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Laid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dan:riff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye, 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Adveriisiug Coutra.tors, 12 


FacstmiLe REPRINT OF THE First ENITION OF THE | 


| FHHCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world 
Scorotaries { @EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. ‘ 
] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priucipal towns in 
South Austraiia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
| Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PUKDY, General Manager, 
_-s 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 

Lf Provide against the losses that follow by taking 

| a Policy 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Compuuy. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman 

Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 

Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 





| Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREEL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


——* INSURANCE COMPANY. 
- Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 


| 79 Pall Mall, London, 
Premiums and Interest .............+ 
| 
| 


£450,283 

+ £3.024, 105 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000, 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company’s state and 

progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 

be sent, post free, on applicativu at the Office, ur to any 

| of the Company's Agents. Exp *ases of managemeut 

considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 







Accumulated Funds ..... 





& pewwdhedene BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Culcutts. Colombo, Fovehow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
| bourue Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shangha', sirgajore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
| ham 1, on terms which may be ascertained at their 

office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
| travellers by the overland route. 

They undertike the agency of parties connected with 
| India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
| British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They al-o receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe | periods, the terms for wh’ch muy be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
| Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays 10 to 2. 
Tareadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


— LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DiRecTors. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., Esq. 
MP. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.RB.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamiu Shaw, Esq. 
hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Ksq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1875, All Policies effected before the 
Ist July in that year on the * Bonus System " will be 
included in such division. 
For Prospectuses and forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 


| ge L, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 st James's Square, Loudon, S.W. 

City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... vee oes ove eee we £255, 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 

















£255,000 





| assuring... ooo eve eee 
| The New Annual Premiums were ... obit 
The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 


° oes oes coe _ «oe £323,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
| The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 


was - 


amount to ecw vee ove eee «ee £5,861! ,666 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES grantad, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
| risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 


| January. 1877, and Persons who effect New Po.rcres 
before the end of June next wiil be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
ater Entrants. 





| REPORT, 1874. 
| The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
| Sheets for the year ending June 3), 1874. as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtiined at either of the 
| Society s Offices. or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTLCLIFFE, Actuary aud Secretary. 


JEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curivg Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





The Nexr Division of Prorits will take place in | 





[February 20, 1876 
CARSON’S PAINT 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, : 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, i 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGateé Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
} AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusiin. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTIING, 
e Dp Pp Coe Y 
EPPS’s COCOA 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of tae fue properties of well. 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided oar breakfast. 
tables with a delicately-flavourel beverage which ma: 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jadi. 
cious use of such articles of diet that a Constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re 
| sist every teudency to disease. Huadreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keepiug ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished fraina,"~Seg 
article in the Civil Service Gazette 
JAME3 EPPS aud C)., Hommvpithic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Sirect, and 170 Piccadilly. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THB 
WORLD, 


.¢g ¥ J Le A! u - 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
evame! from decuy, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





“CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
Nore.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 

Signatures of the Makers, 
“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 
VIENNA EXHIBIT:ON. 
PRY S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress " at the 


Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent [International Jury. 








YWRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“ The Carac1s Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
N LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CO NDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sule proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mavufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compeiled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up aad labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Tue admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Buitile, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


F at" . y TNT 

iH OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—Dyspepsia, Jaundice —These complaints are 
| the results of a disordered liver, which secretes bile ia 
quality or quantity ine ‘pable of digesting food. Diges- 
tion requires a free flow of healthy bile, to promote 
which Ho!loway’s Pills and Ointment have long been 
famous, far eclipsing every other med'cine. Food, 
irregularity of jiving, unwhvlesome climat +s, and other 
causes, are constauily deraaging tue liver, but that 
important organ can, under all vircum-tances, soon be 
regulated aud healthily adjusted by Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment, which directly contro! its vital secre- 
tion. The Ointment rabbed on the skin penetrates 
straight to the liver, the blood aud nerves of which it 
speedily rectifies. One trial is all that is needed; & 
cure will soon fullow. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price Is. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


MARCH, 1875. 
«One can never help enjoying Temple Bar."—Guardian. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. In demy 8vo, ]4s. 

The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol.I, 15s; Vol. IT., 15s; Vols. IIT. and 
IV, 308; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL. 30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; and Vol. IX., 18s. 
The New Series commences with Vol. VI. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories." 
—Athenzum. 


PORTRAITS of the CHILDREN of the 


NOBILITY. Drawn from Nature by JoHN LrEcH. Witb a fine Portrait of 
Leech and a Prefatory Letter by JonHN Ruskin. Reproduced from the 
Original Sketches by the Autotype Process. 4to, price 10s 6d. 

[At every Bookseller's. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOOK, including his Novels, Poems, Fugitive Pieces, Criticisms, 
&c. With a Preface by Lord Hov@uTon, and edited by Henry Cos, C.B. 
With a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-daughter. 3 vols. crown 8yo, with 
Portrait, 31s 6d. 

“Thomas Love Peacock is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, and 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of his works. 
{t is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
bya biographical sketch by his grand-daughter. Lord Houghton’'s estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in analysis, 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock ina con- 
venient form and elegant apparel.” —Stardard. 


At every Bookseller's, price 6s, bound in cloth. 


The NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


EAST LYNNE. [50th Thousand.] 

OSWALD CRAY. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. . 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

St. MARTIN'S EVE. 

ELSTERS FOLLY. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

A LIFES SECRET. 

RED COURT FARM. 


The CHANNINGS, 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S 
VERNER'S PRIDE. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 
LADY ADELAIDE, 
BESSY RANE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
LORD OAKBURN'’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

The MASTER of GREYLANDS 


TROUBLES. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


Davies. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at every Bookseller's, a 8vo, price 7s 6d, the New and Popular 


B Y A N D BY: 


An Historical Romance of the Future. 
WITH AN EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 
By EDWARD MAITLAND, 
Author of the “ Pilgrim and the Shrine,” “ Higher Law,” &c. 


“ In some-respects we consider this Mr. Maitland’s highest work. He here shows 
not only the same brilliant style so conspicuous in his former works, but be has 
thrown over the whole the highest charms that imaginative genius can bestow."— 
Westminster Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





eee Just published, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
OR SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romance of the Present 

; Time. By Gregor SAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 

‘The bo kis an amusing picture of some of the personal aspects of modern 
European diplomacy...... The differe.t scenes are told in a lively and spirited 
manner....., There is an interview between Manteuffel and Bismarck to discuss the 
question of a war with Austria, in which the cautious temper of the former and 
the impetuous resolution of the other are cleverly portrayed.”—Saturday Review. 

A most interesting portrait gallery of the chief actors in the great political 
drama of the last ten years.”"—Hour. 
t Contains some humorous and careful studies of places and people made 
amous by the great German war......The author's pen is wielded with considerable 
Power." —Daily News. 
“As & political sketch, or rather a series of sketches, the book is unquestionably 
ue of considerable interest and value.”"—Graphic. 
Henry 8. Kino and Co.. 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
i This day, crown 8vo, price 6d. 
ARTH to EARTH: an Answer to a Pamphlet on 
“Cremation.” By Francis Seymour HADEN, F.R.C.S. 
————— MACMILLAN and Co., London. 

LLUS 'RATIONS of the MIDDLE AGES.—See the 
‘ BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 43d); also for View of New Ware- 

ouses, Olerkenwell—Lives of the Engineers—Condition of Towns—the Sand 


Biast—the Bill for Facilitati i 
as B ng Improvement of Houses—Edinburgh Theatre, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. ; . 











| CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
‘ASTRONOMY. 


dey > , 

| 3y J. Ramposson, Laureate 
| of the Institute of France. Transiated by C. B. PitMaAN. With Sixty-three 
Wood Engravings, Three Maps of the Celestial Bodies, and Ten Coloured 


P'ates. Demy 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


A MANUAL of VETERINARY SANITARY 


| SCIENCE and POLICE. By George Fiera, R.E., &c., Author of * Horse- 


| Shoes and Horse-Shocing,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, 


ORIENTAL ZIGZAG; or, Wanderings in Syria, 


| Moab, Abyssinia, and Egypt. By CHARLES HAmILTon, Author of “Life and 
Sport in South-Eastern Africa.” With [Illustrations Crown 8vo, 12s, 


PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 
Restoration in 1850. With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. By 


ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of “ The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 


Papacy.” 


‘The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Want. 


| Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ANEW EDITION of DYCE’SSHAKESPEARE, 


being the Third, with Mr. Dyce's Final Corrections. The latest employment 
of Mr. Dyce’s life was the present Revision of his Second Edition. 


‘The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rey. ALEXANDER Dycg. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. 3, 
price 8s, now ready, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 








MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


r _ ‘ . rl 

KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 
J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 [lust:ations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. (Third Edition now ready. 

From THe “ MorntnG Post.” 

“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with @ capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that the 
reader's interest, excited at once, never flags, but on the contrary, only reaches its 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact,‘ Katerfelto’ reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
not take leave of * Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke's spirited 


illustrations.” 
LONE LIFE: a Year in the Wilderness. By 
[Nert week, 


PARKER GILMORE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c , &c., &c. 2 vols. 
By the Authors of 


The LION in the PATH. 
3 vols. (Vert week. 


“ Abel Drake's Wife " and “ Gideon's Rock.” 


JERPOINT: an Ungarnished Story of the 


Time. By M.F. MAHONY. 3 yols. 


ONE EASTER EVEN. 


By Ktorno. 3 vols. 


By Annie Tuomas. 


2 vols, 
BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mippiemas. 
3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


LOVE and CHIVALRY. 
Lorncourt. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 9s. 


From THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 

“* Aelia’ and ‘The Arab Story-teller’ are at once thoroughly romantic and 
thoroughly natural. And in the writing we have a great deal of picturesqueness 
and nervous, dramatic energy...... Of the miscellaneous and collateral poems, the 
‘Haunted Castello’ is the best, in its weirdness, dashed with humour, But the 
smaller lyrical pieces are all of them good specimens of workmanship.” 





By OLIVER DE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





On Tuesday next, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. f . 
BRITISH ARMY in 1875; with Suggestions on its 
Administration and Organisation. By Joun Hows, M.P. 








sondon : LONGMAN and Co. 








+ pe 
: Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. : 

HE BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES, Greek Text, with English 
Notes. Kdited by W. C. Green, M.A,, late Fellow of King's Ooillege, 

Cambridge ; Assixtant-Master at Rugby School. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Of whom may be had, uniform, price 3s 6d. 
Mr. Green’s Edition of the PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. 

bg ty ROYAL, DRURY LANE,—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. CuaTTerton.—Every Evening at 6.50, REBECCA. Messrs. 
J. Fernandez, Terri-s, Glover, J. Johnstone, A. C. Lilly, Ford, Vaughan, Kemble, 
Parke, Matthison, R. Dolman; Mesdames G. Ward, Gainsborough, Page, &c.; and 

ALADDIN, Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
PRO- 


OYAL YTECH 











POLYTECHNIC, — The CHRISTMAS 

GRAMME includes a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella,’ 
called “The MYSTIC SCROLL; or. the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a highly Educational and Scientifle point of view.” The Disc Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Karnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses 
Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller—CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its 
LEGEN DS.—“ SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—Ihe MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7. 
Admission, 1s. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION OF GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
MALCOLM. By Gerorce Mac Donatp. Three vols. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Mac Donald has not only put into his (Malcolm's) 
mouth much of the fine poetry of which the book is full, but has also given to his 
part active and passive heroism of the most romantic kind...... Of the other characters, 
Duncan, the aged and blind Highland piper, is admirably drawn...... The intensity of 
his love and hate, of bis pride and prejudice, is brought out with the utmost vividness 
in his relations with Malcolm and his master...... But these few and slight blemishes are 
lost in the host of beautiful images with which Mr. Mac Donald delights his readers.” 


LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. Russert Gray. Two vols. 


(Now ready. 





SECOND EDITION OF “VANESSA.” 
VANESSA. By the Author of ‘“Thomasina.” Two vols. 


TIMES.—"...... But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, plenty 
of subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they all fit comfortably into a 


very pretty and interesting story.” 
SPecTaTorR.—“ The authoress of ‘Thomasina’ is one of our cleverest and very 


pleasantest lady writers...... There is no falling-off either in the power or interest of 
her stories,,.... The characters are very nicely conceived and sustained.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 








DR. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
The Eighth Thousand, in 8yo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED before the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


ASSEMBLED at BELFAST; with Additions, By JonN TYNDALL, F.R.S., President. Eighth Thousand, 
with a New Preface and the Manchester Address. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





JOHN STUART MILL ON RELIGION. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: NATURE; the UTILITY 


of RELIGION; THEISM. By JoHN Stuart MILL. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. HassaLt REPORTS :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 








young Children.” 
Sold in 1-Ib. and }-lb, Packets by all Grocers. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 


Y a) ThVa Y TrT 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profeesion.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffied all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is atetnied bd the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 

CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 

CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 

doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.’ pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 





Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. Bov.ton and Co., Horncastle:— 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 


| quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 


seems to possess this great advantage over all other 


| Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


effects." 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
OL 


MANUFACTURER, 


Ss E 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


LL at 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 
THIRD and MUCH {CHEAPER EDITION Now 
The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 


REGION. ly CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM 

er Me rng io Geographical Soclees 
ird Edition, 1 vol. crown 8yo, with ‘ 

extra, 7s 6d. Maps, cloth 





CHEAP EDITION of 


The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 


REGION. At7s 6d. Now ready atall Booksellers 





Also, now ready, 

A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 
A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S 
BAY and the GULF of BOOTHIA. By Captain 
A. H. MARKHAM (one of the Commanders of our 
new North Polar Expedition). With an Introdue- 
tion by Admiral SHERARKD OSBORN. Crown 8yo, 

with Maps and 50 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

“The book is full of adventure and danger, of 

the writer had his full share."—Spectator, eee 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, EC. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols, 

“ A novel of great power and bright intelligence. It 
will at once obtain a decided popularity.”— Messenger, 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 

“* The Italians’ is a novel which ought to earn for 

itself a decided place amongst the standard literature 

of the day, and the author may be honestly congratu- 

lated upon a brilliant and well-merited success "—Post, 

“A book that one reads through with decided 
interest and pleasure.”—Academy. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


KrNG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliz 


F. PoLLakp, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &. 
3 vols. [Vert week, 





HURST and BJ.ACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS. 


With Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of 


GREECE. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.GS.,, 
Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


“The objects of the work are to enable students to 
form a more real conception of the country from the 
impressions of one who bas travelled over most of it: 
to give a brief summary of the principal physical con- 
ditions by which the Greeks were influenced; to 
sketch the connection of the geography and the his- 
tory, starting from the geographical! point of view, and 
to draw attention to one or two subjects which have 
hitherto been but slightly noticed.”"—Author's Preface. 

“ Without any exception, this is the most thorough 
work we have seen on this difficult subject."—Standard. 


By the same Autbor, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 248. 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS ot 


TURKEY, including Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, 
Olympus, and Pelion, and other remote Tribes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemurle Street. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “ MIDDLEMAROH.” 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d; cloth, gilt 
edges, 88 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 

With Vignette Title engraved by C. H. Jeens from & 
Drawing by Birket Foster. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published. a " 
HE OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 
ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon. JuLius VOGEL, 
C.M.G. Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- 
graphs, and Twenty-five Wood Engravings. Price 
Eighteeupence. 

Printed and published for the Government of New 
Zealand by Messrs. WYMAN and Sons, Great Queen 
Street, and on sale at Messrs. W. H. SMITH and Son’s 
Railway Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs. 





STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C.; 
| and also of Epwarp STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 
| Just published, price Sixpence. 
A FEW REMARKS on _ Professor 
CAIRNES’ RECENT CONTRIBUTION to 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By a Formek MEMBER of 
the POLITICAL Economy CLUB. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, demy Svo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. | 
The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. | 


First Series: 
Vol. IT. Content 
bs Known to the Unkno 
1 Cause— e 
ing and Motion—Appendix. 
The Third Edition of Vol. L., price 12s, is now ready. 


s:—The Principles of Certitude—Fron 





ALLAN KARDEC’S WORKS. Trans- 


lated by ANNA BLACKWELL. 
1. The SPIRIT'S BOOK. From the 120th Thousind. 
4 Un the press. 
2, The MEDIUM'S BOOK. From the 8th Thousand. 
; (/n the press. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


The RIGHTS of WOMEN. A Com- 
parison of the Relative Legal Status of the Sexes in 
the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown 
vo, pp. 104, cloth, 28 6d. 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, 
M.A. Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. [In the press. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By James Leaer, D.D., LL.D. 

Vol. IL. The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 
8ro. pp. 412, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. IIL. The She King. or Book of Ancient Chinese 
Poetry; with a literal Translation, and in English 
Verse. (Jn the press. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection 
of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the Ist to 
the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-veda; the 
oldest authority for the Religious and Socia! Instita- 
tions of the Hindus. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. WiLson, M.A, F.RS., 
&e., &c. Vol. V., edited by Professor E. B. COWELL. 
Demy 8vo. 


An INTRODUCTION to PRAKRIT 
GRAMMAR, with a List of Common Irregular 
Prdkrit Words. By Professor E. B. Cowe.t. 


(/n preparation, 
The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. 
Translated into English Verse. By Raupu T. H. 
GrirFiTH, M.A. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 368, cloth, 15s. 
[Now ready. 

The Complete Work, in 5 vols., £4 4s. 


LANGUAGE and ITS STUDY, with 
especial Reference to the Indo-European Family of 
Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Edited by Dr. R. Moxris. 

(/n preparation. 


A PALIENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by 
Ropert C#SAR CHILDERS late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. Second Part. Imperial 8vo, double columas. 

(/n preparation, 

APALIGRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


By R.C. CuiLpers. In 1 vol. (Jn preparation. 


The JATAKA, together with its 
COMMENTARY, now first published in Pali, by 
V. FAUSBULL, with a Translation by R. C. CHiLpErs. 
To be completed in 5 vols. Text, Vol. L., Part 1. 

(Shortly. 


The ROMANTIC HISTORY of SAKYA 
BUDDHA: translated from the Sanscrit into the 
Chinese by Dinanakuta (A.D. 600), and from the 
Chinese into English. By Rev. SAMUEL BEAL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [NVear'y ready. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMARofthe 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FANILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. Kk. Catpwe.L, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 

(Jn preparation, 


FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Buddhist Monks in the Fifth Century. 
From the Chinese by CAnL F. NEUMANN, late Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages and History at the 
University of Munich. Translated, under Revision 
of the Author, by CHARLES G. LELAND. [Short/y. 


ENGLISH GIPSY SONGS. In 
Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. By 
E. H. PALMER, Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Cambridge ; CHARLES G. LELAND, Author of * The 
English Gipsies,” &c.; and JANET TUCKrY. Crown 
8vo. [Shertly. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. By THOMAS 
Wricut, Esq., M.A.. F.S.A, &e. Thrd Edition, 
carefully revised, with Additions. Crown 8v», with 
numerous Engravings. [ Shortly. 


VOLUME of VOCABULARIES. Illus- 
trating the Condition and Manners of our Fore- 
fathers, as well as the History of the Forms of 
Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken 
in this Island from the Teuth Century to the 
Fifteenth. Edited by THOMAS Wricut, Esq., M.A., 

» &e, (Jn preparation, 


The EPIDEMICS of the MIDDLE- 
AGES. By J. F.C. Hecker. Translated by G. B. 
BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed 
by the Author's Treatise on Cuild-Pilgrimages. 8vo, 
pp. 384, cloth, 9s. 

CONTENTS :—The Black Death—The 


Dancing Mania 
—The Sweating s 


Sickness—Child-Pilgrimages. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 


wn—Matter and Force—Force 
The Absolute in the Correlations of Feel- 
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MEDIUM 32mo.—NONPAREIL. | s. d. || WITH 
AA. | Cloth boards, turned in and lettered | 0 6 || ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 
BB. | Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, } | 
and red edges peas one 08 | | 5 > 
CC. | Roan, gilt lettered, and red edges 1 0 ] IMPERIAL 16mo.—LONG PRIMER. | 8. d. 
: | F. Cloth boards, turned in and lettered | 4 0 
DEMY 18mo.—LONG PRIMER. | Cloth boards, turned in and lettered, 
A. | Cloth boards, turned in and lettered | 1 0 |, | red edges ove ove eso we | 4 & 
B. | Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, | G. . Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 
and red edges ove coe 13 and red edges... ose _ «- | 5 O 
C. | Roan, gilt lettered, and red edges 20 | wi. Morveco, antique, gilt or red edges... 1 0 








ALL THE OTHER SIZES OF THIS BOOK ARE IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


LISTS AND SPECIMEN PAGES SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Price Sixpence. 


WHETHER THE MINORITY OF ELECTORS SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED BY A MAJORITY IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ? 

A Lecture upon Electoral Reform. 

By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 


The splendid outcome of our Parliamentary System is that a Minority of Electors appoint a Majority of Members 
of Parliament, and the Majority of Electors appoint their Minority to be steadily outvoted and beaten. 


London: P. 8. KING, Parliamentary Bookseller, King Street, Westminster, S.W. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


GIAN NET T O. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
Crown 8vo. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE, AND HIS BROTHER. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 
A New Series of this Journal will be published in APRIL, and continued ha!f-yearly, under the Editorship of 
LYTTLETON S. FORBES WINSLOW, M.B., M.R.C.P., D.C.L. Oxon. 


Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be sent immediately to the Editor at bis residence, 23 Cavendish 
Square, W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








TO INVESTORS. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 


Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


Market Prices, Dividends, Reports, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a Safe Guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
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NEW BOOKS, ‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL | The LIFE of ALEXANDER the FIRST. 
RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular Changes of os Earth's aheaia By LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER Be Emperor of 


JAMES CROLL, of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | all the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8¥0. [Vow read 
[/mmediately. | y. 
MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF: a Memoir, By 


GUTHRIE, D.D.. and Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. Davip K. GuTHRIE and CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Wednesday next, 
Cuarves J. Guturie, M.A. Vol. IL, completing the Work, with Portrait, &c. | _ 
Post 8vo. ‘ . — ° [/mmediately. | GENERAT, OUTLINES, EARLY HISTORY, HABITS and CUSTOMS, the 
| MOGHUL COURTS, the KHAN and his WIVES, RUSSIAN SLAVES. 
PERSIAN CAPTIVES, FESTIVITIES, EXECUTIONS, &e. . 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 


Avevustes 8. WILkIns, M.A., Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology in COSSACK. By James Hutton, Author of “A Hundred Years Ago,” “Mig. 


the Owens College, Manchester. Part I. ‘Sounds and Inflexions.” Post 8vo. sionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. [Now read 

(Jn a few days. | ¥. 

| DARWINISM on the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, a GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, 
r ‘ SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c, 

ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By C./stygqic LONDON; or, Phases of Occult Life in th 
BLAcKtE Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor | + Me is Sapien ir a se A D ores DD : Z e 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. ee «phe Po —sthcal mn oe” ort ‘Bvd., — « [ tcl 

J x, " > , 14s, Now ready, 


- 7 “ The contributions on astrology, phrenology, mesmerism, and spiritualism, a) 

MUSIC A L C OM POSE RS and their Wo RKS. peculiar interest, and demand attention.”—Court Journal. weed 
Js che b 5 y SAR! LER, Orc Svo. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. By SARAH TYTLER. Cr pn G. L. M. STRAUSS'S NEW WORK on GERMANY. 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 
EMPIRE. By G. L. M Strauss. Containing Biographice Sketches of the 
> / S oa 17 . Emperor of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince. King of Saxony, Prince Frederick 
The OLD MA TERS and the i PICTURES. Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, Herwerth 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d von Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. [Now ready, 


\" rT oO ; y' TAS ‘he SILENT MEMBER, ALKER, the O oR, S E 
MODERN PAINTERS and their PAINTINGS. /™ swasr sewong, ys nase shy Qn ATDN he MISH AEMEER 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. . 
——_ ——_ — 'MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
TA a > > ‘ > ‘ - | MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
Q / r P. 
EN GLISH PORTR A ITS. By C. A. SAIN E J 4 A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observant!y and carefully. calculated to 
BEvvE, of the French Academy. Collected and Translated from the “ Causeries | pe not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”"—Pa!! Mall Gazette. 
de Lundi.” With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. | “ Clever and bright and pungent."—Observer. 
“Sainte-Beuve was one of the most charming and thoughtful writers of his day, | 
and it were well that his writings should be more generally known in England.” | ORIGIN of FATRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
—Standard. ; HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &e. 
se ory pleasant and interesting book. The translation is careful and intelli- r 
guck. tterden I mai oe i\The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
“ His pictures of Cowper, Gibbon, and Franklin are gems."—Obserrer. FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers,” 
| 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
| 


“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 


Uniform Works by the same Author. 





SECOND EDITION. { d é 
information. Al! who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 


NOBLE WORKERS: a Book of Examples for | —ér«. 


Young Men. By H. A. PAGE, Author of ‘Golden Lives,” &c, With Portraits. | “One of the most amusing b ouks of the season.”—Guard’an, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
= . , lo Por ‘LOWNS, R ERS, ACROBATS » ASTLEYS, JOR s 
“Mr. Page has singular skill in biographie portraiture, a keen instinct of critical | CLOWNS, RIDI - ao pi aoe ey COOKES, 

discernment, a corresponding faculty for picturesque grouping, and a power of in- | ‘ > RS geet * eager aS tN gh . 

fusing life and life-likeness into his delineations which make them much more | Now ready, uniform with ** The Old Showman ” in size and price, 

than mere condensations. They are in every sense fresh studies...... The author | OTROS MH « ‘ YTS REE TTR 

has genuine catholic sympathies with goodness wherever found, and equal delicacy CI RC U «ft LIF i and Cl RC l - C ELE BRI hres, By 

of truth and enthusiasm of feeling in delineatingit. It is the kind of inspiration to by : nid oo te Ex tee oghy Peerage hey hayes Fairs, 
” ait-npours 1 e@ Ka wXp rs, “ Memoirs 0 16 Jat Ss, Wc. 


make noble lives."—JBritish Quarterly Review. 
RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES, GOING ABOUT DOING GOOD, “FAULTS” of 


Uniform with “ Against the Stream.” GOD'S SAINTS, LIFE and PEACE, DEATH, HEAVEN, the SPIRITUAL 
. : BODY, &c. 


r TAT _ . ® 
4 4, ‘ . tA + 
MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family Chronicle.) }QNpDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Cwantes 
By Mrs. F. GERALD VESEY. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Maunice Davies, DD. late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author f 
“Contains a greal deal of quiet character-drawing, and is a welcome variety to “ Orthodox,” ** Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “Mystic” London. 1 vol. 
those who are nearly tired of theordinary romances in three volumes.”—A fhenwum. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
“A remarkable delicacy of feeling and loftiness of tone are evident throughout, 
and high lessons are taught by every chapter."—Nonconformist. 


“ Few more delighiful books have recently appeared.” —Scotsman. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 





TOY L A ND. By ARTHUR and ELEANor | pwo by TRICKS. By Evmunp Yarrs, Author of 
O'SHAUGHNESSY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. “Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “The Yellow 


“Since the early tales of Hans Christian Andersen, no book has been issued for Flag,” &c. 2 vols. 
children more suited to their apprehensions, and more calculated to please and 


amuse. To write such a work requires the imagination and perception of a poet, RESTLESS HU MAN HEARTS. By RICHARD 


and the tenderness and sympathy of a lover of nature aud humanity. Our advice 
ae y JEFFERIES, Author of “ The Scarlet Shawl,” &c. 3 vols. 


to our readers is to get the book.""—Sunday Times. 
7 r . UNSTABLE as WATER. By Francis Davinson. 
The CREATION; or, Dynamical System of the} ~*) vin.. “ y 
Earth's Formation. In accordance with the Mosaic Record and the latest 
ene mange Science. By ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE. New and Revised Edition. WINNING the BATTLE By (FABRIEL TROTBURN 
emy 8vo, 1ss, 2 = > . == — =e 
2 vols. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposition |GUNILDA; or SKETCHES of LIFE ina COUNTRY 


under George III. By W. F. RAs, Author of ‘* Westward by Rail,” &e. Demy TOWN. By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. Ia 1 vol. 


8vo, 18s. 
“This very readable volume.” —7imes. NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey B EAUCHAMP, 
“ More readable than most novels of the day."—Saturday Review. Author of “ Grantley Grange,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Pull of interest."—B/ackirood's Magazine. | 


“It isa service done to liticians and tk bli lly to give them a ‘ ? “ NT . = 
book so valuable in all reupests,"—estonan. ee eee ae SCATTERED SOULS: a New Novel. 2 vols. 
The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C, Stets- 


SECOND EDITION. 
MAN. 3 vols. 


HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and 
—— By the late Dr. EpwArp Situ, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown PHILIP DARREL 3; a New Novel. 3 vols. 
vo, 3s 6d. 
“Just the work that was required—simple in style, clear and direct, and meeting \ J A ° vols. 
oquidtinmagaun nore é STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs.C. M. Cr ARKE. 3 is 
“ Lovers of sensational incident may be assured that they will find a rich treat in 
Mrs. Clarke's pages.’—Graphic, 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. By | pHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel; and EISLEBEN. 


FLORENCE S. Lexs, Superintendent of the Ambulance of H.R.H. the Crown . ” 
Princess of Germany for the Wounied in the late Franco-German War. Edited | By H. ScnutTz-Wison, Author of “Studies and Romances,” ‘The Voyage of 
by Professor ACLAND. Post 8yo, 5s, the Lady,” &c. 1 vol. 


“No nurse, however skilful, could read it without profit, and it should be in the In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 





hands of every lady who takes personal interest in the nursing arrangements of 
the hospitals to which she may be a contributor.” —Times. “Is decidedly readable, and conveys not only interest but information." —Globe. 
DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 





The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. From State Records, Unpublished 


Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Fac-similes, Vo!s, L and IL, 8vo, 
price 18s each. 


“Tho Author's style resembles very much that of Fiortan in richness and diversity of landscape, pathos of sentiment, and beauty of 
expression, while he is wholly free from the exaggerations to which the French writer so often fell a victim. Mr. Jerroup’s work is as 
interesting as any French romance, while it contains as large an amount of political philosophy as could be expected from a Turers or a 
Guizor.”—Morning Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. By Joun, Earl 


RUSSELL, K.G. 8vo, price 16s. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. 


By the late C. C. F. Grevinyg, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
Fourtu Epirioy, with some Additional Notes. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. . 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and 


CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 24s. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Marx Partrison, Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of 


GEORGE III., 1760—1870. By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, 


Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS TODD. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 17s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 


the Spanish Armada, By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


Caninet Epition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. | Liprary Epitron, 12 vols. 8vo, £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. 


A. FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupsr, M.A. 


2 vols. crown S8yo, 12s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Lord 


MACAULAY. 
Stupent’s Epirron, 2 vols. crown &vo, 12s. Caniner Epition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
Prorte’s Epition, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, Liprary Epiti0n, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed 


tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW. Cuear Eprition, authorised and complete. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Srcpent’s Epirron, crown 8vo, 6s. Caninet Epirion, 4 vyols., 24s. 
Prorte’s Eprtton, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 8s. Liprary Epirion, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rey. C. 


MERIVALE, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by J. E. 


CARPENTER, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on the LIFE and EPISTLES of St. 


PAUL. Liprary Eprtion, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts, &ec.,2 vo!ls. 4to, 48s. INTERMEDIATE 
Eprrron, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown S8vo, 21s. Srupent’s Eprrien, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of 


MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of SAVAGES. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.  Tiep Eprriox, with numerous 
Additions, and 26 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo, price 18s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


A NEW SERIES OF 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS, 


EDITED BY 


J. R. GREEN, M.A., 
Author of “A Short History of the English People.” 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D. 18mo, cloth, ls. (This day. 
*,* Others nearly ready. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


UNDER THE JOINT BDITORSHIP OF 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 


“They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their 
instruction, simple in style, and admirable in plan."— 
Educational Times. 


The following are Now Ready. 


CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man- 
chester. Third Edition. 18mo, Illustrated, Is. 


PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester. Third Edition. 18mo, [llustrated, Is. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. 
GeEIktk, F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. Tuaird Edition. 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 18mo, 1s. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 


M.D.,F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, 1s. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, Is. 
In Preparation. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxley, 
BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, CB. 


F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY.—Elementary Lessons in 


ANATOMY. BySt.GgorGe Mivart, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. 18mo, 6s 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.—Popular Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Airy, Astro- 
nomer-Royal. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d, 


ASTRONOMY.—Elementary Lessons 
in ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By J. 
NorMAN Lockysr, F.RS. With Coloured Dia- 
gram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. 
New Edition. 18mo, 5s 6d.—QUESTIONS on the 
SAME, Is 6d. 


BOTANY.—Lessons in Elementary 
BOTANY. With Illustrations. By Professor 
OLIVER, F.R.S.. F.L.S. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—Lessons in Elementary 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscos, F.R.S. With 
numerous I)lustrations and Chromo-lithographs of 
the Solar Spectra. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—Owens College Junior 
COURSE of PRAUTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 
F. JONES. With Preface by Prof. Roscoe. New 
Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


LOGIC.—Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
DEDUCTIVE and INDUOTIVE. By Prof. 
Jevons, F.R.S. With Copious Questions and 
Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. 
New Edition. 13mo, 3s 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—Lessons in Elemen- 
TARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S. New Edition. 
18mo, 48 64.—QUESTIONS on the SAME, Is 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. — Political 
ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. By MILLICENT 
GARRETT FAWCETT. With Questions. New 
Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 


PHYSICS.— Lessons in Elementary 
PHYSICS, By BALFouR STEWART, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester, With Coloured Diagram and 
numerous lilustrations. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


STEAM.—An Elementary Treatise on 
STEAM. By J. Perry, B.E, Whitworth Scholar, 
late Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. With 
Illustrations, Numerical Examples, and Exercises. 
18mo, 48 6d, 

*,* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


Vol.I. GENERAL SKETCH of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L, Fourth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 33 6d. 


Vol. II. HISTORY of ENGLAND. B 


EpitH THompson. Fourth Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


Vol. III. HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 18mo, 2s. 


Vol. IV. HISTORY of ITALY. By 


the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 


Vol. V. HISTORY of GERMANY. By 
J. Smm£E, M.A, 18mo, 3s. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE, from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By 
H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambrijige. In Two Parts. Part IL. crown 8vo, 
8s 6d. Second Edition. Part II. 10s 6d. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on the QUAN- 
TITATIVE PRONUNCIATION of LATIN. For 
Classical Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. ELLIs, 
B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fceap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


(This-day. 
SHORT EXERCISES 





in LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION and EXAMINATION- 
PAPERS in LATIN GRAMMAR; with a Chapter 
on Analysis of Sentences, By the Rev. H. BELCHER, 
M.A., Assistant-Master in King's College School. 
18mo, Is fd. (This day. 


FIRST STEPS to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A. New 


PARALLEL EXTRACTS, arranged 
for Translation into English and Latin; with Notes 
on Idioms. By J. E. NIxoNn, M.A., Classical Lec- 
turer, King's College, London. Part I., Historical 
and Epistolary. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HINTS towards LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By A. W. Potts, M.A., Head Master 
of the Fettes College, Ediuburgh. New and En- 
larged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS against CATI- 
LINA. With Introductions and Notes. Trans- 
lated from HAM, with Additions, by Professor 
WILKINS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Translated from KARL HaLM. Edited by Professor 
J.E.B. Mayor, M.A. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CICERO’S ACADEMICA. The Text 
Revised and Explained by J. S. Rritp, M.A, 
Assistant-Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
With Commentary, by Professor J. E. B. Mayon, 
M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol. I, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d; or in Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 


SALLUST. With English Notes. By 
C. MERIVALE, D.D. New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The CATILINA and JUGURTHA, 2s 6d each. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANIA. A Revised Text, and English Notes. 
By A. J. CHurcu and W. J. Broprins. New 
Edition. Feap. Svo, 33 64; separately, 2s each. 

A TRANSLATION by the same Authors, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Prin- 
ciples of Derivation and Composition; adapted to 
the System of Crude Forms. By J. G. GREEN- 
woop, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 58 6d. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY, IX. to XII.—The 
NARRATIVE of ODYSSEUS. With a Comment- 
ary, by Professor JoHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 


I. Feap. 3s. 

FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after KARL HALM, with Vorrections and Additions, 
by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. NewEdition. Feap. 8vo, 


4s 6d. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseph 
B. MAYor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King's College, London. New Edition. Part I, 
Is 6d.; Parts Il. and ILL, 3s 6d. Complete in 1 vol. 
feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 








SIXTH TITOUSAND, 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
i- 


PEOPLE. By the Rev. J. R. Gaxzen, M.A, 

ner in the School of Modera History. ; Oxford 

With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables and 

Chronological Aunals. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d, ’ 

“ We know of no record of the whole dram: 

lish historyto be compared with it. We ince of — 
that is so distinctly a work of genius...... Mr. Green's 
volume is a really wonderful production. There isa 
freshness and originality breathing from one end to 
the other, a charm of style, and a power, both narra. 
tive and descriptive, which lifts it altogether out og 
the class of books to which at first sight it might seem 
to belong. The range, too, of subjects, and the capa- 
city which the writer shows of dealing with so many 
different sides of English history, witness to powers of 
nocommonorder. And with all this Mr. Green shows 
throughout that he is at a!) points up to the last lights 
that he has made himself thoroughly master both of 
original authorities and of their modern interpreters, 
cones The early history is admirably done; the clear 
and full narrative which Mr. Green is able to put to- 
gether of the earliest days of the English people isg 
wonderful coutrast to the confused and pre-scientific 
talk so common in most of the books which it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Green’s volume will displace.”"—Pgy 
Mall Gazette. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French), Followed by a List of the 
principal diverging Derivations, and preceded by 
Chronvlogical and Historical Tables. By Gustavg 
MASSON, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
Schocl. Second Edition, square, balf-bound, 6s, 

“ This work is by many degrees the most useful dic- 
tionary that the student can obtain."—ducational 

Times. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED 
upon PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hgr- 
MANN BRKYMANN, Lecturer on French Language 
and Literature at Oweus College, Manchester. 
Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“A good, sound, valuable philological grammar.,,.,, 
The information is all of real practical value to the 
student who really wants to know French well, and 
wants to understand its spirit.”—Schoo! Board Chronicle. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN GRAMMAR. 
An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences 
between Elizabethan and Modern English. By E. 
A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head-Master of the City of Lon- 
don School, Extra fcap. 8vo, 63. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HIS- 
TORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Containing 
Accidence and Word-Formation. By the Rev. B. 
Morris, LL.D. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENG- 
LISH ACCIDENCE ; comprising Chapters on the 
History aud Development of the Language, and on 
Word-Formation, By the Rev. RicHarp Morris, 
LL.D., Lecturer on English Language and Litera- 
ture in King’s College. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8v0, 6s. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENG- 
—. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Extra 
cap. 8vo, 6s. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with 
Notes Philological and Explanatory, and an Intro- 
duction on the Teaching of English. Edited by 
J. W. HALES, M.A, Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
8yo, 48 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and 
Geography. By the Rey. Isaac TayLor. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Condensed for 
School Use. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ASELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIF- 
FERENT from their PRESENT. By R. C. 
TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. By 
R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Eighth Edition, Revised and Lmproved. Feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FREBMAN, D.C.L, With Five Coloured Maps. 
Third Edition, revised. Extra fcap. svo, 63. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redelyffe.” 

Vol. I. From ROLLO to EDWARD II. Second 

Edition. 5s. 

Vol. IL. Tae WARS in FRANCE. Extra feap. 8v0, 53. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
a Series of Historical Selections from the Best 
Authorities. Kdited and Arranged by E. M. 
SEWBLL and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 2 vols. crowa 
8vo, 63 each. 
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